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@ Ina remote pocket of central Africa runs a river called Ndok: 
(which means “sorcerer in the Lingala language). Its waters 
flow from a tropical forest that supports groups of Pygmies and a 
greater abundance of wildlife than exists perhaps anywhere else 
on the continent. Teeming with leopards and golden cats, 
gorillas and elephants, this jungle also harbors chimpanzees that 
may never have encountered a human being. It is one of the 
world’s last undisturbed narural sanctuaries, 

Steamy, insect infested, forbidding, the region is not only 


threatening but threatened too, by loggers and poachers. 


Last 


By DOUGLAS H. CHADWICK 
Photographs by MICHAEL NICHOLS 








A coalition of organizations led by the Wildlife Conservation 


Society has been trying to save it. In 1993 a team from 
National Geographic set off to document this wilderness. 
Working conditions were miserable, and just getting there was 
an ordeal. But when our team finally came 
home, physically and emotionally drained 
after more thana year of intermittent 
treks, they had experienced a slice of 
Africa that feels like another world. This 


is what they discovered. —THE EDITOR 
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Deep shadows welled up from the swamps and 
root tangies, and évening wove them together 
until itwas mignt. Che air stayed hot. This was 
the end of the dry season in the northern 
Thuncderstomms were 





Republic of Coongo 


bteinning tlosweep the region with torrents of 





rain. But they never brought enough to really 
cool things down. They only added to the 
steam. Just eating dinner— fork, 
chewing — Made me sweat 

OU expedition 


hitting A 


lial 


To reach this place, 





@ of the insects aren't sucking on you or putting 
SOMME Parasite into you, then they re driving you 
Insane, says photographer “Mick Nichols, whose 
skin crawls with stingless Tnigona bees. The beas 
rvade every body crevice, seeking salt in sweat, 
Leeches go for blood (bottom), Burn the leech 
and rt falls off, reducing the risk of infection, Even 
In the canopy (opposite) there is no escape from 
rhe insect onsiaught 





here was no sunset on the 
forest floor. Ther 


IEVET IS. 


traveledl up one of be Congo River's main 
tributaries, the Sangha, to the littl: village of 
Homassa, just three miles from the southern 
tip of the Central African Republic. From 
there we turmed east, crossing overland to the 
river called Ndoki, cad poled dugout canoes 
up its sunless channels of black water. White 
We began marching through 
this low-lying part of the Congo Hasm after 


eo | is tds 
lilies lit thi Wily, 


that, sometimes south and sametimes east and 
too often through hip-deep marshes of muck, 
teetse flies, and dw: 
now we were beyond even the nearest Py 
hunting territories, probing trul, 
country. I was tired. We were all tirecl, andl it 
was taking a toll 

Spread 
Cubans, 


leeches, art crococules by 
Emmy 


unknown 


en the Sangha River and the 
another major tributmry of the 
Wdok] watershed encompasses 
million acres. In December 
1993 nearly a muilhon of those acres became 
Nouwahbalé-Ndoki National Park—one al 
elon tit ant ropa! iorest JTC vesS 
In the world 

Cur expecition 


hetwe 


Congo, the 


roughly three 


the nrnqst 


Wis Lo @Xamine & seclion of 
the park ssouthern boundary, then forgeon to 
tributaries of the Chubangul and the 
known a8 Li i ala Lik Her} es W lite hi heginis 
[0 miles southeast of Romassa. Rumors sav 
this vastmarshis the home of morelé mbes 


aw an ijl 


the legendary Congo Basin dinosaur, 
J. Michael Fay, a 38-vear-old American 


ecologist with the Wildlife Conservation Soc1- 
ety, who bad belped orgamize the effort to pra- 
tect Nousabalé-Nadoki, ii 
where the rerion’s ¢lephunt heres go durnng 
the dry season. He though! thie dislorhs with 
it be the 
nore: Live rhe i wedi: 

our Viieo Cameraman, hac 
fternoon, burning in 


Wanted to tind out 


Its stands of tasty raihta palms. m 
answer. We would be 

Bryan Harvey, 
been bying in his tent-all-e 
the grip of some nameless fever. Now moans 
came from the tent of Francais “Franco” 
Neuebo, wihto tenced the camp we bad estab- 
ished. His =ymptoms added up arial, 
and one of the forms here can kill you within 


ours Of the first attack. [ knelt by Franco's 
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@ Hacking away, photographer's assistant Neeld Meassler clears a tree from an old lopeing road that runs 


from Bomassa to Ndoki camp, Although logging companies abandoned this one, they have built many 
new roads to take out timber east of Kabo. To prevent further environmental damage, several organiza- 
tions—including the U. 5. Agency for International Development and the VYorld Bank—joined with 

the Wildlife Conservation Society and the Congolese people to establish Nouabalé-Ndoki National Park 
in (993. Roughly the size of Rhode island, it is both a victory and a. compromise. While the park bs the 
first to be created m the Republic of Congo, some of the region's richest wildlife habitats, such as the 
so-called Inner Sanctum, extend beyond the park's protection, 


tent to give him medicine, pausing to knock a 
scorpion off the door flap so I could pass the 
pills through 

Vy arms were crossnatched with infected 
Che bites 


feone ties showed red in between 


thar scratches that refused to heal 
of Anis en 





Hee stings had raised lumps on my stomach 
and neck, and I had larvae wrigeling through 
the surface tissues of my feet. Most of us were 
plarued as well by paimful little 
favored parts of the body supposed to be 


icks that 





DOUGLAS H, CHADWICE, a wildlife biologist, visit 
ed the Congo Basin prior to this assignment for 
‘Elephants: Chat of Time, Out of Space” (Mas 
1991) and tor his book Five Fate of tire Brepioni 
VWUCHAEL NICHOLS has spentimore than adecace in 


Africa and Asia photographing the great apes 


very private. Soll, nothing had turned sepuc. 
Nothing hod invaded my whole system. I told 
myself l was OR 

[ walked away from the camp's fires and 
stood facing the darkness, It pulsed with ani 
mal songs. The calls of tree frogs and insects 
were ringing as though all the leaves that 
F if- 
teen intertwined stones overhead in the can 





‘ncloased us hard turned into glass chimes 


opy, fireflies formed constellations with the 
occasional star that winked through 
phorescent molds shone underfoot like moon 
drops sprinkled on the dank Jeaf litte: 

A. god night for spirits; Raymond Mokango 
and Alphonse Wawa, two of the Babenzélé 
Pyemy trackers and porters in our party, said 
that you can sometimes feel them winding 


Phone 
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ipro pes ed) 
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between the trees like great, invisible pythons. 

Just then, something reached out of the 
gloom and grabbed the lower part of my face. 1 
yelped and milled my arms until the thing 
wentaway. | have noidea what itwas. Maybe 
it was just an insect, the forest was full of huge 
moths, six-inch-long mantises, and nime-inch- 
long walkingsticks. My subconscious was still 
roiled by images of the leopard that had been in 
camp the night before, stalking past our nylon 
and mesh tents and knocking over gear. While 
this area may be unpeopled, it was, | began 
to realize, the most inhabited place I hacl 
ever Visiter, 

Lowland tropical forests represent the rich- 
est assemblage of life-forms known. But as 
almost everyone 1s aware by now, these 
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ecosystems are rapidly vanishing. After South 
America, Africa holds more intact tropical for- 
est than any other continent. The largest share 
igin Zaire, followed by the Republic of Congo, 
withsome 77,000 square miles, 

Mike Fay joined Marcellin Agnagna, a 
Congolese wildlife biologist with the Ministry 
of Waters and Forests, to make a series of treks 
through untamed portions of the republic in 
1989. They were looking for forestelephants, a 
smallish, round-tared subspecies about which 
relatively litthe was known. In the face of the 
ivery-poaching crisis then sweeping Africa, 
scientists were scrambling to learn more about 
where the animals lived and how they were 
faring, Marcellin and Mike hoped to help fill 
in the picture. 


While traversing Nouabalé-Ndoki, the two 
men uncovered a bonanza of forest elephant 
sign. Follow-up surveys confirmed that these 
jungles harbor not only many elephants but 
also an abundance of lowland gorillas and 
chimpanzees, which are fast declining else- 
where. Alongside them dwell nine different 
types of monkeys; the most majestic and elu- 
sive of forest antelope, the bongo; and a vari- 
ety of other species from forest hippos 
to fenets—ring-tatled, night-roaming carni- 
vores related to the mongoose, 

Now Marcellin and Mike were once again 
on reconnaissance in Nounhalé-Ndoki, this 
time leading the National Geographic team. 
In addition to Bryan Harvey and me, 
our group included photographer Michael 
“Wick” Nichols, an old hand at jungle 
adventuring who hasan extensive knowledge 
of great apes, and Neeld Messler, a skilled 
climber whose specialty was tigging ropes so 
we could reach the treetops. 

Mike Fay usually went first on the trail, 
peering atthe world through thick spectacles. 
Hes a scientist of modest height and unexcep- 
tonal muscle development, but his appear- 
ance is deceiving, This man powered ahead in 
high gear from dawn until dusk, clad only in 
shorts and sandals, oblivious to pain, fatigue, 
and fear. What to me was an extraordinary 
adventure was to Mike merely the latest trek in 
asuccession that has spanned more than a dec- 
ade, a dozen bouts of malaria, and huncreds 
upon hundreds of milesrarely, if ever, trod by 
a Westerner. In many ways he seems.a modern 
version of the !9th-century Congo explorer 
Henry Stanley, the unstoppable force whom 
the natives called Bula Matari, “breaker of 
rocks.” I was in sturdy company. 

I struck off from the group one afternoon 
with Marcellin, who had studied wildlife biol- 
ogy in Havana and Paris; and a BHabenzélé 
Pyemy named Gabriel Yoka, who studied the 
tracks around us. Every few hundred vards 
Gabriel would halt and imitate the nasal yowls 
ofadwiker. As Pyemy hunters discovered long 
ago, the sound readily draws in various species 
of these forest antelope—Peter's, yellow- 
backed, white-bellied, black-fronted, blue, 
and bay duikers all dwell in the park. Marcel- 
lin used the call as a census technique, 

“1 think Nouabalé-Ndoki has the highest 
density of big mammals in our nation and one 
of the richest faunas left in all of tropical 
Africa,” he said, after we had watched a bay 


IQ 





duikerrace in and stand quivering before ws as 
if attached to an electric current. 

By the 1980s the whole of the northern Con- 
go had been divided up into timber conees- 
sions and scheduled for logging. Marcellin and 
Mike Fay worked to convince the government 
of the forest’s value for wildiife and for pro- 
tecting water quality. “The streams are very 
pure, and they are an important part of the 
Sangha River's sources,” Marcellin noted. 
“We are already seeing more and more silt 
from deforestation upstream in the Central 
African Republic and Cameroon.” 

West Africa has alreacly lost perhaps three- 
quarters of its woodlands, To conserve the 
tropical forests of Nouabalé-Ndoki, Mike, 
Marcellin, and their colleagues tried a fresh 
approach. In a joint project of the Wildlife 
Conservation Society and the Congolese gov- 
ernment —withsupport from the U. S. Agency 
for International Development and otherorga- 
nizations—they designed a reserve integrated 
with its surroundings. Nouabalé-Ndoki Na- 
tional Park is to serve as the protected core 
aren. Forsome distance beyond it there will be 
transition zones in which logging, subsistence 
hunting, safari shooting, and tourism may be 
allowed but with careful controls. The idea is 
to sustain nature and economic opportunities 
for local people side by side. 

Multiplying the project's value is the fact 
that Nouabalé-Ndoki adjoins two conserva- 
tion sites of similar design in the southern 
reaches of the Central Afocan Republic: 
Dzanga-Ndoki National Park and Deanga- 
Sangha reserve. Another conservation area is 
proposed in Cameroon, 


ABOUT HALFWAY IN OUR JOURNEY to the 
| Likouala swamp, we stopped at 
Gouglouge clearing to build a camp 
and were spreading out mildewed 
gearin the hope it might dry, when a chorus of 
screams arose from the north. I cupped my 
ears and waited. A flock of gray parrots came 
tackeling by. As 300n 8s they passed, the 
sounds of monkeys emerged: black-and-white 
colobus, greater white-nosed guenons, and 
grayv-cheeked mangabeys halfway up an 
Angvylocalyxs tree, competing with wood 
pigeons and hornhills for its ripe orange fruit. 

But there were almost always monkeys 
shrieking and crashing from branch to branch 
somewhere nearby. The sound we had heard 
was different. When it came again, we set off 
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ata trot, Nearing the source, Mike siznaled for 
us to crouch motionless, then began a duiker 
call. All at once the forest erupted, and we 
Were among more than a dozen chimpanzees 
that had almost surely never seen a human 
berg in their lives 

The « ims had come from all sides on the 
ground, probably intent on catching a duiker 
to eat, Assoon as they made out our still forms 
through the foliage, they screamed again and 
leaped into the trees. There, led by a big, griz- 
Zled male, they began an even wilder display, 
yelling, baring their teeth, hurling sticks with 
falr accuracy—and utinating with equally 
unsettling aim. Yet within minutes several 
members of the group were starting to alter 


nate such threats with sot, questioning fa 


everywhere we looked, eves built by genes 
practically identical to ours stared back 
Hehin | these eves, | felt sure. We)Te Tin is 


overcome by the same astonishment we felt 
“Almost any other chimpanzees left on the 
continent would have flect as soon as they saw 
us, Mike said. “These.guys are totally naive 
They've never been hunted or harmed by 
necple. And we're trying to see to it that thes 


NeVET WILE Ue Continued on pa a a 


Te | I T wet aT fi F 
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BM Smart enough to stay out in Che rain, ecorogist 


Pike Fay, a prime mover in the park § creation, 
perches beside a clearing, or bai, called Mbeli 
Though he hopes to spot lowland gorillas, Fay pre- 
fers that -oriias spot him, so they may acclimate 
to the presence of researchers. Such animal 
habituation has helped biologist Andrea Turkalo 
fabove), Fay s wile, identify 2.000 forest elephants 
at Ozanga Bai inthe Central African Republic She 
estimates that another | 000 visit here—muaking 


Dzangs a hot spot for forest elephant research 























Africa’s elephants—with | 
savanna elephants, which 
roam the open plains, et 
suffering greater losses: 

than forest elephants, ~— 

which live under cover 


Continues. 


























@ Taking charge, a forest 
elephant guards her 
pround at Dzanga Bai. 
Actracted by salt-rich 
soll, most elephants 
arrive in groups consist- 
ing of an adult female and 
her offspring. (Males 
leave the family upon 
reaching sexual matu- 
rity.) They peacefully 
forest buffalo—bur if 
threatened by humans, 
“Males,” observes biolo- 
gist Andrea Turkalo, 
“prefer to flee rather 
than risk confrontation.” 























@ On the prowl in deep 
forest, a leopard pads 
silently in search of a 
eal—aduiker, a bush- 
pig, or maybe a monkey. | 
Hunting and living alone, 
leopards dre so strong 
and agile they can tackle 
prey cwotimesthejr | 
- own weight, which helps _ 








@ Hosting their prey, commercial hunters quickly 
retreat from the jungle on the border of Camer- 
oon, where one of their snare traps has snagged a 
bushpie. Though snares are illegal, cruel, and indis- 
Wire nooses snap at a gorillas lop as 
readily as a doiker's—hunters still use them, Ina 
region with few jobs and little farming, snares are 


Criminate 


a cheap, easy way to bag bush meat. For poachers, 
who eat the meat or sell it, anything's game, 


prac tiachirige 3 threatened rolden cat (below' 





An hour or so 
iter first contact, most of the chimps contin 


wed ti 
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) Stare without letup, now and then hug 
Nick 


Lhe bee mate turned away to leon 


ming one another, “ror reassurance, 
whispered 
his back atop a thick Hana, where be beean to 
rock slowly as if settled into a hammock, occa- 
sionally sneaking a peek over bis shoulder. A 
small male of perhaps six or seven years of age 
clambered down to perch no more than 20 feet 
from us, glancing from face to human face. He 
witened his eves; we widened ours. He hooed 
We hooed back, ancl be responded with anoth 
We carried on the same con- 
versation with several different animals, We 
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for the insects had begun to 
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Worst of all, as usual, 
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think about 


We had 


stenopect hevand the reach of time inte @ green 


: chHstractor began ti 


breakineg off this rarest of encounters 
empire that bas endured forthousands of years 
it by strange, exotic beasts 
but by a familiar consciousness. Preserved 
within that consciousness were the root= ol the 
boundless lefines our 
kindd—the very quatity that had brought us 
here 
ever be quite Lhe same again 


f a i 
and Deen Preeied Mi: 


curiosity that own 


mone of Ls who had met this day would 
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The fact that the chimps were still around 
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parted was telling in itself. Whereas other spe- 


FL! ‘ue up ory Lit 


“es waking hours are largely 
demands of fararing and avoiling enemies 


like Home sapiens, plaml, 


has time to spare, Of the ten chimpanzet 


CToups | en auntered cl SE-UP OVEL thi avs bo 
follow, onhy two left before the people cid 
Mike speculates that 
sort of feedback loop with the 


the more 
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chimps’ complex behnviors, That ts, 
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codperative hunting and their wse 
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chimps wing twigs to gpathes 
their mourns, pounding open the bardened 
nests of /neong bees With clubs to get hone Ys 
and digging as much asa foot or two under- 
fround with polntect ticks in search of buried 
mnsect AV AE, 

, digging stick still lay at the edge of one 


fresnh Yet t 


loose dirt were those of a gorilla 





mate hole, 


footprints in the 


SIACe To one 


has reported tool use amone wild gonllas. we 


ruessend this Was 15t a case of a-for idle hap 
pening by and pausing to inspect some chim 


nanzee's handiwork. An inquisitive gorilla 
like either of the 
wh t 


sneakine throw 


two adolescent males that 


2 brush one fatter 





i ekTka 
PERRIN each ober 


noon [or A Closer OOK al Us. 


en until Mike and I] could make out individual 


hairs above their furrowed brows. When we 
Ignored them, pretencing to be busy stuffing 
leaves in our mouths, they shuffled closer yet. 

Atfirst it seemed like a face-to-face meeting 
with a-yeti or Bigfoot. But the longer | looked, 
the more I felt as if T were looking at my own 
reflection in a shadowy jungle pool, Who is to 
say that a g¢oriila might not catch on to the trick. 
of digging one day—perhaps from watching 
chimps? Anything appeared possible in an 
ecosystem so full of near-human forms. 

Mike paused to sniff the chewed ends: of 
herb stalks left on a faint gorilla trail and pro- 
nounced them a day old, He noticed fresh 
scrape marks where a duiker had left its scent, 
and sniffed them, Then this most curious of 
primates pressed a leaf against his lips and imi- 
tated the whistle of a crowned eagle to stir up 
the monkeys above ws so he could get a better 
look at them. 

In addition to chimps and gorillas, portions 
of Nouabalé-Ndoki may support as many as 
50 monkeys per square mile, Mike estimates. 
Of the heofed animals, blue dutkers alone 
probably number 100 per square mile. “Now 
add in elephants, bushpigs, bongo, and the 
nocturnal snimals,” said Mike: “I'd like to 
conceptually strip the leaves off this forest and 
show that itis a match for the African savanna 
in terms of concentrations of big animals.” 

As a rule, large mammals aren't particu- 
larly abundant mn wet tropical forests. A 
key reason 80 many have been able to carve 
out niches bere is the existence of natural 
clearings: In Nounbalé-Nodoki they are called 
hats and are usually associated with streams, 
marshes, or springs. The forest's large her- 
biveres ordinarily would have to get much 
of their forage by browsing woody plants. 
But the sunny bais offer grasses, sedis, ancl 
nutrient-laden herbs. Such habitats also help 
sustain grazers, such as-sitatungas, and mixed 
feeders, such as forest buffalo, adding extra 
dimensions to the Congo Basin community, 


E OFTEN HIKED several miles 
from camp to reach a nearly 
pure stand of towering Gilber- 
| tiodendronm, or malapa, trees. 
The ground beneath them was unusually open 
and carpeted with their long, oval leaves. A 
major thoroughfare stomped out by genera- 
Hons of elephants made the going even easier. 
Every tree along the way wore a coating of 
dried mud where the gray giants had rubbed. 
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" Frime timber topples east of Rabo, where 

gging companies fell the forest's biggest 
African mahogany trees. Although contracts sup- 
posediy limit the harvest, enforcement in mid- 
jungle is nearly impossible. 50 more trees fall, and 
bulldozers carve new lopping roads, which give 
hunters easy access to once remote areas. 





The bark held squashed ticks and stiff hairs 
from the hides: Dozens of side trails led off the 
elephant highway toa chain of bais paralleling 
the malapa stand, We turned down every one, 
tiptoeing toward the brightness. 

As we emerged from the forest, butterflies 
sometimes filled the air until I envitioned 
myself stepping into a pointillist painting, in 
which the world is formed from countless sep- 
arate dabs of pure color. We picked out fresh 
prints of bongo, buffalo, and giant forest how 
inthe sunlit mud. Leaping forcover at theedge 
of one bai was a water chevrotain. A small, 
deer-like creature whose males carry tusks, 
the chevrotain qualifies as a browser and a 
grazer—and 4 carnivore, for it clines on fish, 
insects, and carrion at times. More than any- 
thing else, we saw gorillas, feasting on the 
starchy stems and roots of an aquatic plant 
named Aydrocheris, 

Wherever lowland gorillas are hunted, 
which i in most places they are found, the 
dominant, sitverback male in a group is likely 
to make a roaring attack when people ap- 
proach, giving the fernales and young time to 
flee. Here, the silverback would typically rise 
up to beat his chest a few times, perhaps give 
the sogey pround a tremendous whap with his 
open hand for good measure, then sit down 
near the bai's edge to wait us out. Before long 
he would be back to feeding, merely staring at 
us now and then with a perpiexed expression, 

Through grazing, digging for roots, and 
churning the mud with their feet, the users of a 
bia ten to maintain it in a pasture-like state, 
freeof trees and shrubs, Elephants are particu- 
larly good at plowing bais while they feed and 
mud bathe, In many cases they expand the 
tlearings by tearing down small trees and 
stripping the bark off larger ones, eventually 
airdling them. 

In this forest, animals not only reflect the 
richness of their environment but also play an 
important role in creating it. Fruit bats, for 
instance, deposit fig seeds in their droppings 
up near the tops of trees, which turn out to be 
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exactly where many types of figs are adapted 
to begin growing —up where plenty of sunlight 
shines; they then send down aerial roots to 
make contact with the soil, Meanwhile, a cat- 
fish with a taste for fruit belps distribute the 
seeds of a tree known as /rvingia smuthiy up 
and down riverbanks. Maybe ov impression 
of the jungle as asingle, huge organism isn't so 
far-fetched after all. 


ARCELLIN HAD TO RETUHN Lo 
the capital, Brazzaville, foro 
meeting and departed the 

| Goualougo camp with two Ba- 
benzélé companions. The time had come for 
the rest of us to push on to the Likoualaswamp 
and see f we couldn't find the elephants’ dry- 
season range. One evening we pitched our 
tents on the side of alow rise that we strock just 
after crossing a marsh. | backtracked toward 
the water after dinner to wash away the day's 
sweat, then returned tocampand played cards 
with the crew while inch-long ants crawled 
over our lees. Dignored them, saving my con- 
cern for the army ants that sometimes stormed 
through at night. They could make you feel as 
if you hac fallen into a fire. 

It had taken a while, but 1 was coming to 
terms with this realm, with its eternal sauna 
heat and closeness, with its thousand small, 
daily insults to the flesh. [went off to bed. Now 
and then I was awakened by bites from vari- 
ous things that had gone off with me. Some- 
time after midnight | turned over onto an 
African honeybee and got stung. Hard. By 
three tr the morning my body was swollen 
and my breathing labored. Swallowing was 
all but impossible, I finally roused myself 
enourch to understand that I might be headed 
into anaphylactic shock, a potentially fatal 
allergic reaction, 

Although I had never been badly affected by 
a bee sting before, my life might soon depend 
aon an injection of adrenaline. Then 1 found 
that through a miscommunication as we divid- 
ed up pear for this Jeg of the journey, our team 
hac only one dose among us. WT used it now, 
what would [ rely on afterward? More stings 
were inevitable. I stared at the night. But the 
night had no answers. 

So [sat alone through the wee hours talking 
to myself while I contemplated the syringe in 
my hand. I stirred the fire's embers and willed 
my next breath. Hearing me rustle about, 
Neeld Messler came over to offer words of 
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encouragement, much as he had the day | 
Climbed behind him on a rope he had rigged 
140 feet straight up into the canopy. Just 
before dawn, in that time when each moment 
seems to pause and stretch before moving on 
and the only sound is the dripping of dew from 
leaf tips, I realized that [would be all right. 

This always was my favorite part of the day. 
The forest's breath, heavy with oxygen, felt 
cool and sweet. Light gathered to the growing 
bind chorus. J recognized the voice of great 
blue turaces, bulbuls, and asecretive species | 
would never know except by the slow, beauti- 
ful song it whistles. Pale termites emerged 
from tunnels and began to sculpt the damp, 
red, sandy soil into coral-like confections. 
Then gradually, inevitably, the bird chorus 
was drowned out by the buzzing of insects. 

Time to break camp. Starting off, I heard a 
new bird begin to eall, its three sharp notes o 
perfect imitation of my mother’s whistle for 
me when Iwasa boy. And as we hacked away 
ai the undergrowth with machetes—as much 
so we could find our way back as to clear a 
route forward —I heard a child's voice in my 
head replying: “Mom? Listen, I can't come 
night now. I'm off with the wild boystosee the 
jungle's far side.” Pray, an older voice added, 
that our luck holds. 

The next two days brought the worst snaris 
of ant-coated, organic barbed wire we had 
vet run up against. Mike once described the 
Congo forest to me as-relentless. No matter 
how hard you hike, he noted, you never have 
the payoff of reaching some grand scenic 
yvista—noteven a breezy hilltop where you can 
relax fora while. You only reach more jungle. 

Now he was barking, “Come on, you guys, 
Don't wimp out on me. A couple more miles 
and we'll take a break.” Two miles later, 
when be finally did call for a rest, I looked 
up from where | had collapsed on my pack to 
find him pating beneath an Anonidium tree, a 
primitive angiosperm pollinated by beetles, 
He was reflecting out loud on the links 
between insects and the evolution of flowering 
plants. That was when T finally understood 
that Mike isable to accomplish what he does in 
this environment because he has mace himself 
every bit.as relentless. 

As it turned out, the most exciting thing 
about reaching the Likousla was knowing that 
we were done marching. We never located 
the elephant herds, much less any brontosaur- 
ian mokélé-mbembé. On the other hanel, 
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@ Name this creature, asks Michel Courtois, a Frenchman who has lived among Pygmies for 23 years 


They reply mokeélé-mbembe —the pod-beast, the elephant killer. Rarely (ff ever) seen, the creature 


looms large in the minds of local people, whose descriptions of the beast were used to paint this 


rhinoceros-like portrait Mokélée-mbenbke is rumored 


| suffered 
severe reactions. And] sighted fabu 


nithough T got stung twice more, 
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@ Scaring in disbelief, 
Messer, a hundred feet 
above them, a5 he scales 
a tree using nylon ropes 
and other climbing gear. 
“The chief thought | 
was going to die,” recalls 
Neeld, who ascended to 
rig a rope for Nick. After 
gaining a reputation as a 
strong climber, Neeld 
got an ureolicited tip: 
“Some Babenzélé told 
me ! could have as many 
wives a5 | wanted, 
because | could go get 
the honey.” 











(Continued from page 33) owned by the 
French and Congolese corporation La Société 
Nouvelle des Bois de la Sangha (SNBS), I 
threw fresh supplies in my pack and headed 
back into the jungle, this time rolling ina huge 
truck down a webwork of roads. A few hours 
later, having covered the same distance as 
I would have in a week of bushwhacking, I 
reached a handful of huts. They rested on the 
odge of the Ndoki River, whose formidable 
swamps may one day be bridged by a long, 
earthen dike to open new terrain for cutting. 
This was the camp of Babenzélé workers 
and hunters, their families, and Michel Cour- 
tos, a mondélé, or white person, with three 
Pygmy wives, 

The songs and laughter of his youngest wife, 
Odette, rang through the camp during a din- 
nerof fresh fish and manioc cooked in palm oil, 
"She is alwavs like this,” Michel said, smiling 
as he fed portions to their son. “Full of true 
ote de vivre,” 

In a sense, this expatriate Frenchman is 
Mike Fay's counterpart, for Michel, too, is 
constantly making long traverses of uncharted 
jungle. The miles show in the cords of his legs 
and ascaron one calf froma black mamba bite 
he barely survived. But he and the Babenzélé 
scout for marketable trees rather than wildlife. 

Tremembered pacing off the circumferences 
of two great trees that rose side by side next to 
the path on our way back from the Likounla. 
Each came out to be nearty 50 feet around at 
the base. The pair had buttresses like rocket 
fins—thin, tapering flanges of wood that 
chimps sometimes pound on with open palms, 
signaling thetr presence far and wide. The 
trees shot up into the air draped with ferns and 
lianas until their tops disappeared in a lumi- 
nous green haze, You might have thought they 
were the twin center polesofthe entire canopy. 
They were African mahoganies, the most 
sought after of all the forest's trees. 

Conservationists say cutting in this remote 
region must be done very selectively, Timber 
interests tend to agree, because only African 
mahogany and one or two other types are valu- 
able enough to pay the cost of transportation to 
distant markets. “Many operations in the 
northern Congo lose money and exist on subsi- 
dies from foreign governments and interna- 
tional development banks," Mike Fay had 


told me. “The timber companies here have 


generally supported our project, and SNBS 
has shown a real interest in making it work.” 
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Laying out a map alongside his round hut 
of mud and branches, Michel Courtois. told 
me, "Gn average, we have just one African 
mahogany of commercial size per hectare [2.5 
acres). Logging them removes only 5 to 10 per- 
cent of the total canopy, not enough to change 
the basic structure of the forest. The problems 
have to do with the roacls one must build to 
reach those trees. They bring too many people. 

“The Pygmy way is to hunta little bit here, a 
litde bit there, always changing around to let 
the forest rest,” he continued. “ But the Bantu 
Villagers come, and they hunt and hunt and 
supply markets wp and down the river. They 
hunt to make money, and it is that which kills 
the forest.” 

Logging crews, truckers, anc mill workers 
often spearhead the plunder of animals, SNES 
officially discourages commercial hunting 
near its camps, but I saw plenty of men on the 
roads near Rabo with guns and fresh duikers, 
bushpigs, and other game slung over their 
shoulders. Later 1 stopped at Djembe, ao clear- 
ingen the Cameroon side of the Sangha, where 
wood from Kabo's mills is unloaded from 
barges to be trucked along a major new roadto 
the coast. Racks of meat forsale included fresh 
torilia and smoked monkey. They usually do 
at such outposts. My memories of being 
greeted by primate groups in their homeland 
and looking into kindred eyes that held more 
fascination than fear began to seem like a 
dream. Once the forest is opened, great apes 
and monkeys are almost always the first to go. 
Game laws to protect them and other large 
species exist. They are openly ignored, 


0 PUT POACHING in perspective for 

those of us who forage in supermar- 

ket aisles, tt is important to know 

that neither commercial agriculture 
nor livestock hushanciry is common in parts of 
equatorial Africa, Groceries continue to come 
straight from the bush, even for urban areas: 
[n an all-too-familiar pattern, market hunters 
simply keep moving ever farther afield, strip- 
ping the countryside of game. 

To find out how the park was dealing with 
the problem, I sought out Richard Ruggiero, 
who manapes operations at the Nouabalé- 
Naoki project base camp, «small complex of 
buildings taking shape between Romassa and 
a satellite village called Bon Coin. Together 
the two settlements contain some 75 Ban- 
gombe Pygmiesandaroughly equal numberof 
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@ Running a fever of 103°F, Mike Fay huddies under a mosquito net as he sweats and shivers through yet 


another attack of malaria, Regular preventive doses of antimalarial drugs can have negative long-term 
effects —like hearing loss and liver and kidney damage —so Mike, who has worked in Africa since 1978, 
waits until he feels achy and queasy before medicating. It's.a risky tactic that has twice nearly killed him. 


Bantu. The project intends to establish a sec- 
ond station by Makao-Liganga, a village of 
some 500 Babenzélé and Bantuon the opposite 
side of the park 

“Nounbalé-Ndoki has a lot going for tt,” 
Richard said, as we swam in the Sangha. lav- 
ender twilight. “The crucial thing is that the 
human population is still very small relative to 
the size of this region, and hardly anyone cven 
ventures into the park area. That means we 
can concentrate on getting out ahead of prob- 
lems with o lot of environmental education.” 

And just plain education. From base camp! 
strolled down the path to Bomassa and sal 
with a class of nearly 30 children reciting let- 
ters of the alphabet. A morning class taught 
the same basic reading and writing skills 
to aclults, 

The school, Bomassa’s first, was a metal- 
roofed hut open to the afternoon aw—to the 
river, to women hanging laundry to dry, and 
to weaverbirds carrying mouthfuls of food to 


Ndoki— Last Place on Earth 


their nests. I wished my old grade school had 
been half so pleasant 

Mark Daley, a Peace Corps volunteer from 
Massachusetts overseeing construction work 
in the base camp, provided the spark in 1993, 
Using money from hisown pocket, he arranged 
for a Congolese clerk to tutor a village boy 
in whom Mark saw particular promise. “THis 
father used to be one of the biggest elephant 
poachers around,” Mark told me. “I wanted 
to make sure this boy grew up with alterna- 
tives.” So many others showed an interest in 
the tutor’s lessons that the project. soon added 
funtls for materials and an additional teacher. 
Which only seems fair, when you consider that 
the villagers hove been teaching the biologists 
how to read the forest. 

“If my back did not bother me so much 
when Isita longtime, Iwould go toschool my- 
self,” said (seorges Tambomo when I stopped 
to talk to the white-haired chief near the vil- 
lage center between a knot of playing children 
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Kunning on Empty 


@ A, perfect platform 
for aerial photography, 
the twin-engine Air 
Cam was built espe- 
cially for this article 
riying it in the Conga 
designer Phil Lockwood 
showed Mick its best 
feature: Sitting In front 
of the wing, Nick has 
En unobstructed view 
of the world below 
When the Air Cam 


landed on a Bomassa 
soccer field, locals gave 
ita spirited welcome 
(far right). Mick's stom- 
ach sank a few cays 
later, when hee cheugrit 
the cratt was running 
an empty (right). “Phil 
hadnt told me that it's 
really empty when the 
faupes are way below 
E, he says; (The Na- 
tional Geographic Soci- 
ety has since donated 
Air Lam to Wotuabale- 
Neoki National Park 


for use in Mesearch, | 
That sinking feeling 
hit writer Doug Chad- 
wick foo. “I fend te 
romanticize nature, he 
fays, Dut over there 
you re a big fleshy 
piece of protein, and as 
SOON 25 you sit down, 
some<ching crawls of 
slithers across your 
feet.” Rare, then, were 
the restiul monmnents 


(above), “This story 
beat me up, he admits, 
“and at times it scared 
me to death.” Hikes 
were prucling and pain 
was borne in silence. 
Te communicate with 
Pyemy men, Mick re- 
sorted to hand signals 
EO ciSCUSS subjects of 
Universal inberest, like 
women and fed 
this story, Mick says, 


“On 
[had enough male 

bonding to last me the 

rest of my life.’ a 
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HIGH IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 
the August wind already car- 
ries the scent of winter, and 
the streams are edged with a 
filigree of ice crystals. Clouds 
rear over the western horizon, 
threatening snow, 


“Look up there!" whispers my companion, 
an American tourist named Linda Moore, 
pointing nervously at a slope bearded in 
heather, "Dad you see it move? Oh, please 
don't be a grizzly!" This is bear country, and 
neither of us relishes an intimate encounter 
with Griz, but as we get closer, the “bear” 
turns out to be a mountain goat, accompa- 
nied by three shaggy colleagues, The burly 
white animals drift up the ridge ahead of us, 
capering across the boulder-studded incline 
with an economy of effort that mocks our 
own halting progress. 

Not far above the goats, the ridge narrows 
into a jagged edge before arcing skyward like 
a buttress on. a Gothic cathedral, At 11,452 
feet above sea level the ridge culminates in 
the summit of Mount Athabasca, crowned 
with a rakish chapeau of rime, marking the 
northern boundary of Canada’s oldest and 
most cherished national park: Banff. 

Just to the south the tongue of the Sas- 
katchewan Glacier fills a mile-vide valley of 
its own creation. Hut the glacier, for all its 
immensity, is merely Gulliver's toe; the main 
body of ice, the source from which the Sas- 
katchewan flows, is visible on the skvline as 
a high white bald. This is the Columbia Ice- 
Held, vast anc desolate, a frozen carapace 
twice the size of the District of Columbia, the 
largest ce cap in the Rocky Mountains 

The breeze howling down from the icefeld 
cuts through every stitch of clothing I have 
on, 60 | stop in the lee of a truck-size boulder 





























Jon KRAKAUER is the author of Jnte the Wild, the 


accountof a young man who starved to death in 
the Alaska wilderness, to be published this winter 
by Villard Books. Rav GEHMAN's photographs 
appear in the forthcoming Geographic book 
Exploring Conada's Spectacular National Parks, 
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to pull on another sweater and chew on the 
view. It's a primeval landscape, raw and un- 
spoiled and faintly threatening. From where | 
sit, the hand of man is nowhere apparent. 
But that, sadly, is an illusion not easily sus- 
tainéd. On a warmer afternoon we would 
have company, lots of tt. Lower down on 
Parker Ridge the tundra has been trampled 
by so many hikers that in places the route 
resembles a bogey, 20-foot-wide cattle trail. 
When the wind penetrates the last of my 
sweaters, we turn around and descend to the 
car. At dusk, as we drive south past Mistaya 
Lake into the heart of Banff National Park, a 
wolf trots across the highway and pauses 
nonchalantly to look us over. Only 40 wolves 
now live in the park. Thrilled to chance upon 
one, | stop the car and return the creature's 


National Geographic, July 1005 
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park is feeling pressure from all directions.” 

Hugging the Continental Divide 150 miles 
north of the Idaho Panhandle in Alberta, 
Banff is bordered by three other national 
parks—Jesper, Kootenay, and Yoho. 
‘Together with three local provincial parks 
they form the Canadian Rocky Mountain 
Parks World Heritage Site, a rugged sprawl 
of wilderness freckled with hulking glaciers 
and countless lakes glimmering in shacles of 
blue so electric they defy behef. 

WMiore than five million acres in aggregate, 
these preserves constitute one of the planet's 
largest protected mountain landscapes, Banff 

is the best known, the most heavily used — 
and always seems to spark the biggest ruck- 
us. Whatever happens in Banff has a way of 
sending ripples through the entire region. 

Anda lot happens in Banfi. More than 
four million people visit the park annually, 
Canada's main transcontinental railway and 
transcontinental highway roll side by side 
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Haul is to Conadiins whut Yellowstone is to Ameri- 
cams: their country’s first and foremest national park, 
Embracing mere than 1.6 million acres on the east- 
enn flank of the Continental Divide, the park belongs 
toa consteiistion of preserves: that form the Canuian 
Rocky Mountain Parks World Heritage Site 





down the length of Bantf's main valley. On 
the bustest weekends the road is clotted with 
cars, RVs, and tour buses, and a gauzy 
brown haze of exhaust fumes veils the cele- 
brated vistas: Within the park lie three ski 
resorts and the town of Banff—home to 7,000 
permanent residents. On a typical summer 
day the townies may see 25,000 tourists 
streaming through their streets. 

Among the people who live and work in 
Banff, there is considerable disagreement 
over whether this crush of humanity bodes 
serious ill for the park's future: Mike Mclvor, 
a resident for 33 years and former grounds 
foreman at the Banff Centre, an internation- 
ally renowned arts institute, believes over- 
development is fast destroying the place be 
loves, “The kind of experience that is sup- 
posed to be available in a national park has 
been completely perverted here. This should 
be a place where people learn to reconnect 
with the natural world, but that’s hard to da 


National Geographic, July 1905 
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Senses alert to intruders, grizzly bears stand defenseless against development of wildlands 


As few as 30 hang on inside Banff, where half their habitat has been lost to human intrusion, 
r is 
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Rocky Times for Banft 7.) 


Nepotiating a narrow passage, ice climbers 
explore the Athabasca Glacier on Banff’s 
frozen northwest border. An early destina- 
tion for alpinists, the park was described hy 
a visitor in the 1880s us “a great resort 
for... madmen who like climbing moun- 
tains at the risk of breaking their necks.” 


sitting ina traffic jam on Banff Avenue.” 

Such talk rankles Ossie Treutler, a local 
businestman and town council member 
“Environmentalist. like McIvor love to talk 
doom and gloom,” Trevtler grouses, “but all 
vou have to do is drive five minutes out of 
town and you're in the middle of miles and 
miles of nothing but nature. You get tired 
of looking at all these big bare mountains; 
what's wrong with putting a restaurant ora 
little chalet. up there to make it nicer for the 
people who come here?” 

Cine thing that's wrong with it, according 
to Paul Paquet, is that the human presence in 
Banii is wreaking havoc on the area's fragile 
makeup. “I'd say the park is in very, very 
poor condition compared with what it was 
ten Years ago, twenty years ago, thirty yeors 
ago, declares Paquet, a biologist who has 
studied wildlife throughout the Rocky Moun- 
tains. “There's been a major declime in most 
of our large predators — black bears, grizzlies, 
wolverines, lynx, cougars. Such species are 
one of our best indicators of overall ecological 
health, and the way things are going, most of 
these animals will not survive here.” 

Nonsense, insists Rick Kunelius, a former 
wildlife warden with the park service. “The 
large-mammal population is higher than it's 
ever been, Kunelius says. “Development 
hes actually increased habitat for wild ungu- 
lates by creating more forage: the golf course, 
the recreation grounds, everybody's yard. If 
vou don't believe me, just look at the elk.” 


OOKING AT ELE is not hard to do in Banff 
And nowhere is it easier than within the 
boundaries of the town itself, where elk 
don't have ta worry about predators and 
are presented with a smorgasbord of green 
lawns. Everywhere I turn, I encounter robust 
herds of well-fed elk: on the grounds of the 
hospital, grazing in the downtown park, 
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nibbling petumias in backyard cardens. The 
park service estimates that 400 of the crea- 
tures live in the town's immediate environs. 

Ifthe elk have aclapted astonishingly well 
to living with humans, some humans still 
have much to learn about living with elk 
Tourists, assuming the creatures must be 
tame, often try to pat them or feed them pota- 
to chips, only to discover that a thousand- 
pound beast with o five-foot rack of antlers 
can doa lot of damage when annoyed. 

Nobody has been killed yet by an elk, but 
there have been several serious injuries. Cow 
elk become particularly dangerous during the 
spring calving season; bulls grow mean and 
mercurial during the autumn rut, On a few 
occasions bull elk in the throes of lust have 
even charged vehicles on city streets. 


National Geographic, July 1005 





Alarmed at the growing potential for tragic 
encounters bebween elk and tourists, purk 
wardens have been singling out problem elk 


fitting them with ear tazs and radio collars 


and, for the worst offenders, sawing off their 
antiers and trucking them fir trom town 


Human foolishness accounts for at bemst ha 

the problem, though, so wardens have also 

mpaten to educate 
felk. 


mounted an intensive ca 

tourists about the unpredictability of 
Home sapiens, alas, is adifficult species to 

Wandering along Wolf Street at the 

a bull elk 


(rain 
it fall rut, I COMe ACTOS a 


height of t 
nd four cows grazing in a yard three blocks 
ln Perit 





from the center of downtown Banfi 
of me. a Young German couple with a toch 


decide that a snapshot of their son next to 
an elk would be cute. The father plunks the 


Rocky Dimes for Gant 


pees 


child down in frontot the bull, then: 


back to- shoot a picture as the youngster « art 
e, reeking beget 


cles over to hug the mmmens 
Che elk, not surprisingly, takes exception 

to this intrusion, Hits ears flatten, 
ipper lip. He lowers his antlers and glowers 

lust when bloodshed seems im- 


' i 
eee oy ee 
De Curis His 


menacing 
minent, Dad swoops in and snatches Junior 
a laugh, oblivious to the danger 


aAWwey with 


TLE Foaming Wie 


JHE MULTITUDE OF EL, 


EITeeLs oO] Rant! Tives a false sense of eco- 


logical well-being, warns biologist Pas! 


Paquet. “Cur best data suggest that 


i wa 1 ix 1 f ,r # hie q 
there aren't really any more elk now than 


there were ten or fifteen years ago,” he says 
“They've just become habituated to the 


Lown, 30 they 


‘re much more visible, 





Park nightlife takes a citified tu 


upsiage camptire songfests. “The bus 


another Aspen,” charges a critic 


Paquet savs the problem t= that although 
there Is Indeed a vast amount of undeveloped 
Acreage remaining in the park, 
at hugh altitude, in harsh alpine zones. Man) 
species of wildlife can't live in the rugged, 
inhospitable landscape of the high 
Leash rice 4 ve best habitat is the 


boltomiand, which also happens to 


mast of it les 


roOunITyY, Hi 
car-round: tl 
riparian 
be the preferred habitat for humans. The 
bucolic floor of the Bow Valley is where 
People Construct 
shopping malls whol Banff and sur- 
rounding development alreacly fill the valley 
from wall to wall, acting like a noose that 
chokes off one of the most important wildlife 
comdors in the northern Rockies 
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“LLEE White, 
Lhe park's coordinator of ecos 
“We TAKE an incredibt 
ablishing limits on the size of the 
town.” After determining that elk needed 
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Li ere fect 


1 hundred meters 
White and his colleagues laict 
boundaries that permitted development to 


ition corridors at least 
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mon Bantt Avenue, where cocktails and karaoke 


ants Bantl to hecome 


We want it to be a national park 


ecclir up toa hundred meters of the steep 


ain eecarpments that crowed the com 
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mourns 
mur ty » He Says, gazing ruchullyv 
hustling townsite from the 
enuth slop es of Mount Nora Lay, 
cabout the wolves 
‘Wolves: i out, 
maintaining the health of the ecosyst 
are much more skittish around humans thas 
elk are, “Wolves need corridors 
a kilometer wide,” saves White, “In our 
franted permits that 
ofa big new hotel right in the 
micidle of a critical wolf corridor 
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iEnorance, we allowed 
construction 
at the edge 
of town.” 
his newest hote]— with ts staff that 
swells SLimmer— 
Uready acute housing shortage. A subdlivi- 
ston on the drawing boards to ease the hous- 
ing problem would have obliterated the wolt 
ormdor. Revised plans give wolves 
Lhing of 8 passageway 
Che shortage of housing for those employed 


by the parks balf-billion dollar tourism 
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mndustry has become one of the park's knot 


tiest problems. Few sites remain for building, 
virtually all the Nat, open Land around Banfi 
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Grazing in the park's greenest pasture, a bull elk and fis harem present a booted 


hasard on the Bantf Springs Hotel Golf Course. Forty-three elk attac 





parkwicle 


clerk manning the cash register in a Banif 
storefront. 
the last ten months alone’ And 


: - —— hag - eA 4 =m. | = Da a0 fi 
wormed about eaulling a few elk 


There have been ten fatalities itt 
Some guvs Are 
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lhe animals 
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their hands.” 

Complicating matters further, biologist 
have lately come to appreciate that develop- 
ment beyond the park's boundaries ts having 
a profoundly adverse efiect on Banfl’s health 
At the southern edge of the park, the sides of 
entire mountains | 


ve heen carved into rub- 


ble by strip mining, And plans fave been 





approved that will transtorm Lanmore 
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folf courses, hotels, and vacation homes 
‘The problem,” says (Chief Warden Bob 
H iney, “i thirut the pari 1 bound ines are 
artificial. Plants and wildlife don't 


lines drawn on a map. We've been show to 
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Presiding over a bend in the Bow River 


Hotel transformed a whistle-stop on a 
wilderness railroad into a fashionable 
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Framed Dy PICHIFe WIndows, SNOW-CrOWned peaks ring with the sounds of a building 


boom in Canmore, just outside the park. Mueprinted for eight hotels, four golf 


courses, and 6,000 new homes, the town is expected to Iriple in size within 20 years 


unclersunnd that setting aaicde a small postage 


Lamp in the middle of i vast and complex 
EQOEVSDEM JUS doesn twaork, 


“Banff is ina Betod Of tminsihon, muses 
Cliff White, whose family has lived here since 
L835; his great-erandfather ran 
tore on Banff Avenue. “Important questions 
need to be asked that get at the very heart of 
whit this park 1s supposed 
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FEW MINUTES from downtown Banff, 30 
feet beneath Sulphur Mountain, I stare 
up ot motes of dust suspended in a beam 

FI of sunlight. [am standing in a small 


UNnGereround t Harrier 


ia limestone Cui 


festooned with weird geologic protuberances. 
The shatt of ight descends with operatic 

Nourish from asmall gash in the earth's stony 
The air [ breathe 15 thick with the smell 
AL my feet lies an enchanting 


ac wer aks bathwater, lt was this 


hitle 
Ol rotten aes 
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cave, this soothing water, thet gave birth to 
Banff National Park 

‘he story begins in 1871, when Prime 
Minister John A. Maccdonald promised thi 
residents of British Columbia that if they 
would join the dominion, a railway would 
be built across the whole of Canada. lmkineg 
the Pacific port of Vancouver to the eastern 
of the Maritimes. Ry October [S83 
Lhe Canadian Pactic Kailway—the CPR 


Neel pueein cl ite (races 
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west into the Rockie 
far as the site of present-day Banff, a desolate 


wayside then known simply as Siding 29. A 





WOrKers cong 
spare-time mineral prospecting — Franklin 
McCabe, Wiliam McCardell, and Thomas 
Meclardell — blundered upon a cluster of 


natural hot springs gurgling from a hillsice 


month later three railwat 
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iboye the How Vallev, the loveliest of which 
was the blue pool I'd admired in the subterra- 
Alea oa wes 

The appeal of hot springs was immense tn 
that day and age. Steaming mineral pools 
were thought to cure numerous ailments, 
from cancer to gunshot wounds to snakebites 
lt was the public's fascination with thermal 
waters, in large part, that had led to the cre 
ation of the world's first national park, Vel 
lowstone, 11 years enrlicr. When the three 
young railway workers inhaled deeply of the 
hydrogen sulphide fumes waiting from the 
as historian sid Marts 
“Their nostrils tlarec 
to the invigorating scent of dollar bills.” 


Met ohe and the McCardell brothers filed 


Lao ye abo tC STcing a’ 


imaAaArnes the mMoameni 


claims with government authorities, but 


their bumbling éfforts to gain tithe to the 





springs betrayed a glaring lack of both lega 
acumen and common sense. Greed too got the 
better of the would-be spa magnates: Befort 
lang the partners were bickerme and double- 


crossing one another, and the covernment 


Looking for a free lunch, a mule deer moocher 


was called in to settle the dispute 

When agents of the crown arrived, how- 
ever, they saw in the steaming pools a means 
to replenish the treasury, which had been 
depleted to the point of bankruptcy funding 
the wildly overbudget railway. The govern 
ment resolved the question of ownership on 
nullifving all pending 


claims and setting aside land surrounding the 
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thermal waters asa “nation’s park,” Cana- 
da’s first, only the third national park to be 
established on the planet. Christened the 
Banff Hot Springs Reserve, the park's firs! 
incarnation covered all of ten square miles 
A< fares the crown wi 
springs were of little value in their undevel 


= concemed, the 
oped state. <p a Drogcram at.” improvements ii 
was launched 
save the railroad from financial rum, in 1883 


Gambling that tourism would 
the CPR opened an elegant hotel below the 

hot springs, cesigned in the image of a grand 
French chateau, The largest hotel in the 
world at the time, it had 


the stageering sum of 5250,000 te build, burl 


250 rooms and cost 


yeers inside a hotel room in Barnitt 





4 few dozen “‘mulies” and some 400 elk inhabit the town, which sits atop their 
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Plying the mirror-smooth surface of Lake Louise, paddlers soak wp the surreal beauty of 


Banii's most celebrated mountain tarn. Glacial meltwater laden with silt lends the lake its 


the gamble paid off. The Banff Springs Hotel 
launched a-major resort 

Rebuilt in 1928 after a fire, the hotel still 
ttands today, its distinctive turreted roolline 
visible tor miles. Commancing the round- 
about in frontis a statue of a bald, corpulent 
Min gesturing imperiousiv toward the hori- 
zon, [tis & memorial to Sir William Cornelius 
Van Horne, general manager of the CPR, 
promoter nonpareil, who more than any other 
person shaped the character of Banti 


ee 


Van Horne had been among the first to pay 
a Visit to the thermal cave. Upon emerging 
from the stemming cavern he blustered, 
* These springs are worth a million dollars!" 
and procegded to lobby strenuously for Banfi 
to be made into a national park, shrewdly 
recognizing the revenue such a move would 
generate for his railroad, It was also Van 
Horne, by the way, who gave Banff its pecu- 
har name; he did it to butter wp the two larg- 
est Canadian Pacific Railway sharcholders, 
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incandescent color, which changes with the seasons. People ask us what we put in the 


water to make it that color,” says a park employee. “They can’t believe it's real.” 


who were born in Banttshire, Scotland 
The park was expanded to 260 square 


mites in TRS?. In | O02 it wase Kpanded ean 


to include the Valkyrian landscape surround 
ing Lake Louise, 40 miles northwest of the 
Banff townsite, where Van Horne bad bul 
another hotel, The park's expansion did not 
inal the arrival of a conservation ethic, 
wowever. Logeme and mining were still per- 
mitted. Hunters had all bul wiped out the 
park's elk, bear, ancl other game 


Racky Times for Banit 


Despite the heecdless exploitation of the 
park’s natural wealth, a subtle shift had com 
menced in the wav it would be run. Commer 
cial development remained a priority, but 
more and more attention wes paid to preser- 
vation. In large part, the agents of change 
Were upper-crust American tourists, influ- 
enced ty the ideas of John Muir and Henr; 
David Thoreau, Many were climbers who'd 
been drawn to Banff by the unscaled summits 


that loomert-as far as the eve could see. 
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inparitions of ihe Old West appear on 
an outiiter'’s camp tent as trail eurdes 
while away a chill evening. Meanwhile 
heated cebate continues on how best to 
accommodate Banit's swelling stream 
of visitors without further compromising 
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For most of its history bantt Nabonal 
Park was more or less indistinguishable from 
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Burnished with prayer, 
southern Burme's Golden 
Rock is journey's end for 
pilgrims whe believe it 

is balanced with a single 
strand of the Buddha's 

hair. The country's mil- 
itary leaders, who in 1989 
renamed the former Brit- 
ist. colony Myanmar, 
engage ina Delancing act of 
their own as they simulta- 
necausly preserve their iron 
grip, acknowledge Buddhist 
traditions, and exploit 


the nation’s natural wealth. 
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# june monsoons veil rice 
planters in southern 
Burma, along -the road to 
Mandalay fron Rangoxon, 
now called Tangen, 

But weather is mot 


their worst occupational 


hazard: Near the paddies 


lurk cobras and Russell's 
vipers, making Burma a 
weorkd loader in deaths 


by snakebite. 


The nation would 
probably lead in rice 
production too if it 
weren't for politics. in 
939 Burtnia exported 
mene than three million 





tons of rice, leading the 


world. Exports fell dur 


ing World War tl ard 
remained bricw prewar 
levels, “After socialism 


wae adopeed in [62 


foreign shiprvercs. all bur 


stopped 

Recent economic 
retarns anc a new high 
yield strain hawe boosted 


exports. Bur qutcated 
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HERE you from?” strang- 
PF ersask asl] wanderaround 
Rangoon. 
*America.” 
“America good,” they say, 
“Burma good too,” [ reply. 

The minions say, “No, Burma bad.” 

Anyone criticizing Burma's military dicta- 
tors, the State Law and Order Restoration 
Council (SLoRc), faces possible beatings anc 
prison, but many act outa gun pointed at their 
head or-a finger cutting their throat. 

Their risktaking makes me uneasy. | also 
fear feeling out of place, ashaclow to memories 
no one shares, This was my childhood hore. | 
have not been here since the late 1950s, when 
the military assumed power and deported for- 
eigners like my father, who served as an aclvis- 
er to the democratically elected gavernment. 

But Rangoon is still Rangoon. Men and 
women wearing tubular skirts called lomgyis: 
Passengers on the roofs of buses. Monks with 
freshly shaved heads and flowing orange 
robes. Monsoon drizzle. Cheroots. Roadside 
fires warming mofinga, rice noodles in fish 
soup. Trishaw drivers standing as they pedal. 
People spitting betel juice: So much is the 
same, so many sounds and smells are deeply 
familiar, that for days] roam the streets, home 
again—connected, aroused, barely sleeping. 

Change ts also clear, | remember well-kept 
buildings. Now paint and plaster peel. Clothes 
and umbrellas were bright colored. Now they 
are drab. Billboards with slogans—“ Love 
Your Motherland, Respect the Law” —now 
dominate streets. sLoRC has required that all 
sums in English call the city “Yangon, Myan- 
mar,” the Burmese language words for “Ran- 
goon, Burma” —achange that pro-democracy 
leaclers oppase. 

The Methorlist English School, which I 
attencted, i Number (ne State School. In the 
main corridor & poster reminds students that 
washing hands helps prevent cholera. “(Chol 
erais common in Rangoon because of contami- 
hated water and poor sanitary conditions,” 
one teacher explains. 

Another reminder of extreme poverty— 
Burma's $200 annual per capita income is 
among the world’s lowest—comes from tea 
shops, where Burmese love to sit and talk. 
“Why don't you put milk on the tabler” | ask 
Guns and unrest are familiar themes to STEVE 


McCunry, whose GEOGRAPHIC assignments haye 
included Afghanistan and the Persian Gulf war. 
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one tea shop manager. My ignorance makes 
him sigh. “This is a very poor country,” he 
says. “We cannot afford to let people have all 
the milk they want." 

My boyhood fiends and I loved hand- 
carved slingshots, which we bought from 
street vendors. We shot clay balls that bad 
been baked in the sun. Where are the sling- 
shots? Task. “When the army began to slaugh- 
ter peaceful pro-democracy demonstrators 
in 1988," someone explains, “some students 
fought back with jinglees, darts shot from 
slingshots. The points were nails or sharpened 
bicycle spokes, Now slingshots are banned." 

The army has taken other actions to protect 
itself. Barbed wire surrounds government 
offices and communications facilities, Army 
barracks have been built next to pagodas. 
High walls, with shooting holes, protect mili- 
tary headquarters: Wherever soldiers stand 
guard, their trigger fingers are extended. 
Burma feels like an occupied country. 

Ata café I sit with villagers from areas sur- 
rounding Rangoon. Talk turns to relatives 
seized by the army to serve as porters. “My 
nephew went to market, and we never saw 
him again,” one man says: With looks over 
shoulders, the stones come out relatives and 
Iriends forced into service who died from 
exhuustion, disease, gang rape, and beatings 
while in army custody. 

Such stories are, unfortunately, common. 
Official documents refer to porters as “gov- 
ernment servants.” Army officers call them 
“shosts.” Forced Inbor and the removal of 
ethnic groups from certain -areas—some 
groups have fought the central government 
since Burma became independent in 1948— 
have created perhaps a million internal refu- 
gees hiding in mountains and jungles, 

To know who, if anyone, is following me is 
impossible. Fear of military intelligence is 
strong in a tea shop frequented by young writ- 
ersand painters. Dask what they see bappen- 
ing in Burma. The discussion goes nowhere: 
One writer rises and recites from Dagon Taya, 
Burma’s leading poet: “In search of white 
among the white / In search of black among the 
black. /Ttis very difficultto find the real things / 
trying to get the truth out of the false things / 
years have gone / too long to count.” 

Amnesia has become a way of life here. One 
example: The records of dead students have 
disappeared from university files. Many do 
not have graves —the army often cremated iis 
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Buffeted by political winds, Burma hat 
yot to make the most of the natural 
abundance that should place ic among 
Asia's richest nations. 

Northern mountains yield precious 
stones, including translucent imperial 
green jade. Even more valuable are 
forests of teak and podauk, or cherry 
wood. Plentiful rains and fertile soil 
enrich 14.6 million acres of rice fields. 
Opium fortunes are made in the east, 
heart of Asia's Golden Triangle (inset). 

Burina's export tradition withered 
under 26 years of socialism, until lim- 
ited private enterprise was resumed in 
1988. The economy has grown steadi- 
ly since, despite humnan-rights-inspired 
boycotts of Burmese poods. 
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omitted mames. This is most necessary in the 
case of former political prisoners. One person 
tells me: "Before you are released, they say to 
you, “You will not be arrested again. If you 
criticize SLORC, we will come-.and kill you.’ ” 

One evening [ arrive unannounced—my 
usual practice because Rangoon’s telephone 
service is unreliable— at the home of someone! 
believe to be a successful businessman. A man 
appears at the door. Several people crowd 
behind him: He looks relaxed in langyi and 
sleeveless undershirt, but shouts, “Who are 
you? Why have youcome?” My answer makes 
servants and family disappear, 

The man hesitates, then invites me in. 
Within minutes | realize he ts a key leacler of 
the democracy movement SLORC recently 
freed him from prison, he explains, because of 
family connections and because he promiéed 
not to discuss politics. 

“T should not be here," I say, standing. 
*T'm leaving.” But he insists, and we keep 
talking. I dare not ask about the widespread 
torture—condemned by the United Nations 
and brought to life by Wendy Law-Vonein her 
1993 novel, frrawaddy Tange—and he volun- 
teersonly one story, Shortly after his release he 
meta diplomat who said, “I see no scratches.” 

“The scratches are all inside,” he replied. 

My host is magnetic, irresistihle, modest, 
soft-spoken, and believable when he sovs, “IT 
am not afraid to die.” Maybe he alreody 
knows sadness that only death can relieve. I 
leave at 1 a:m., reluctantly. As 1 step off the 
back porch, I touch his shoulder. The flesh 
feels puffy. He remains alone in the moonlight, 
his eves fixed on something btvond me, 


ORTURE seems out of place in a coun- 

try so imbued with the Buddha's 

compassionate teachings. Buddhists 

believe it is wrong to kill, because 
it inden a being from reaching nirvana. 
When I was a young boy, our gardener once 
shouted “Stay away!” He pointed to a small 
bug and said, “That's very poisonous,” Then 
he gently lifted the bug with aleafand placed it 
in the netghbor’s yard, 

Full. of such memories, [ return to 2) Un- 
versity Avenue, the house where lspent happy 
years. Still surrounding the house is the drain- 
age ditch where I sailed wooden ships during 
monsoons, When we lived here, water buffalo 
wandered among thatch huts, wild cogs 
chased us kids past piles of trash, and | 
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once encountered a python, All are gone. The 
area [5 called Generals’ Village. Rents are 
high, because the homes of generals always get 
water and electricity while the rest of Rangoon 
experiences daily cuthacks, 

I stroll to 54 University Avenue, home of 
Aung San Suu Kyi, the pro-democracy leader, 
Her father, Aung San, founded Burma's army 
and negotiated the country’s independence 
from Great Britain. He was assassinated only 
six months before independence and has since 
been Burma’s most venerated figure. 

Suu Kyi campaigned for democracy and 
human rights even after SLoRC threatened to 
shoot her. In 1990 §sLoRC conducted an elec- 
tion in response to international pressure. The 
party led by Suu Kyi won 80 percent of the 
sents, even though she wasunder house arrest. 
sLoRC effectively nullified the election. 

SsLOoRC has held Suu Kyi in custody even 
though she won the Nobel Peace Prize in 1991. 
Persistent rumors say she might be released, 
butshe vows she will accept no conditions that 
compromise the pro-democracy movement. 

Outside her house signs say, in Burmese, 
“Wo U-turn” and “No Slowme Down.” 
Behind « high fence and trees, Suu Kyi awak- 
ens at dawn, meciitates, listens to the short- 
wave radio, exercises, does. chores, and reads. 
No guards are visible. srorc would not let me 
see her, Now, stancding here, [ want to leap 
over Lhe gate, hut behind it are armed guards. 

After [ cross the street, Suu Kyi's gate 
opens, and a truckful of soldiers drives out, | 
ask twoshop clerks, “Whi so many soldiers?” 
They look through me as though no words 
have escaped my lips. 

People walk and drive by, pretending one of 
the world’s preeminent political prisoners 15 
not a few fect away. SLORC counts on this. It 
uses troops to stifle dissentand tries toe placate 
people with economic opportunity and foreign 
toons. This opportunity represents & major 
change, Until 1983 the government imposed a 
harsh “Burmese Way to Socialism,” which 
impoverished what had been Asia's leading 
rice exporter. Now military leaclers say they 
welcome marketplace economics. 

The present §LORC policy, make-money- 
but-shut-up-about-politics, is also being 
applied in (China and Vietnam. Noone knows 
how tt will work. History suggests that long- 
term prosperity produces a middle class that 
insists on freedom. 

But for now SLORC seems to be successful. 
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® The stairway to May to a festival honar- 


heaven is narrow and ing-a muititude of terres- 
steep. and it-climbs 2 trial spirits calied mats. 
20-foort lava plug Burma's Buddhists have a 
crowned by Biaddhist healthy respect for the 
temples. The plug rises nats, who bestow favors 
on thee whe henner 
chern and inflict pumtsh- 


ment an sonbellevert 


from the slope of Mount 
Popa. where thousands 
of pilgrims flock each 


[In Kangoon one bicyclist tes me he wants to 
fight SLoRC. | point to the growing crowd and 


warn him to be careful. He leans close, whis- 
prs “One day, maybe explode,” And perials 
Others shout for my attention. To cis- 


They urge me to visit 


AWA 
cuss repression? No 
their shops 
Later I stroll through a newly opened mini 

mart. Rickety stairs lead to two more floors, all 
full of such ttems as frving pans, pens, and 
canned foods. ine man shakes his head as he 
surveys clectric generators. “Until two years 
ago we had nothing. People prizecl even paper 
clips,” he says. “In our hearts we beg for 
cemocracy, ful people enjoy too much what is 
alowed now.” The magnetic pull of consumer 
Foods can be seen in acurwus Burmese habit: 
People leave brand-name stickers on plates, 
glasses, and utensils. 


OUTHEAST ASTA has some of the world’s 
fastest growing economies, so Burma 
may take off. About the size of Texas, 
the country possesses extraordinary 

natural resources: more teak than any other 
piace an the 
rubies, jade, and other gems; raw rubber, and 
rice, fish, and other foodstuffs. Burma is not 
poor. [Lis a rich country gone wrong. 

Burma offers another plentiful resource 
cheap labor. The DTR. garment factory, about 
13 miles north of Rangoon, i typical of those 
now found throughout the developing world 
Twelve hundred women are sewing. The 
owners are high-ranking military officers and 
their South Korean partners—such military- 


world: petroleum; minerals: 








foreign partnerships dominate the «conomy 
To get a job at DT KR—coveted In a country 
with high unemployment—one must have a 
relative with the rank of sergeant or above 
[Investors in such ventures argue that the 
dollars will strmulate the economy and mot- 
vate SLORC to loosen its pop. Many Western 
povermments and Hurma'’s pro-democracy 


a0) 





leaders disagré#, insisting that meaningful 
movement toward democracy should precede 
foreign investment, 

SLORC COUNTS. On Compassion fatieue ,outsic- 
ers becoming saturated with images of suffer- 
Ing in farawity places. SLORC also tells potential 
investors that ite rowghness has been neces- 
cary, In Rangoon a delegation of Japanese 
business execulives watches a Video of a small 
crowed in YES: Someone stabs an accused gov- 
Fis 


head falls off. A few such horrors did occur 


emment informer. Chopping: Sawing 
The actions of agents provocateurs? Evidence 
of public rage? No, says sLorc, This is how the 


people act without strong leadership 
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URMA'S LEADERS have been unwill 

Ing or uUnADIe to address systemic 
economic problems: The black mar- 

ket, which ts at least equivalent to 

the official economy, feeds inflation. The offi- 
cial exchange rote is about six kyats to the 
American dollar, On the street, 
120. A business debt may be paid in a jute bag 
Chey weirh the bag. 


fan fet 


WeILy 


Noone counts the mone, 

‘lien ywourself with individual members af 
sLorc,” a British firm advises investors. Out 
side scholars describe the government as arbi- 
trary mune bloated. [expect denials when I ask 
about his successful! 


Instead. he 


, 
a Burmese businessmial 


deals with American investors 


Burma, Hee Riches! of Poor Countries 





“Go day by dav. What 4 truce toda, 


Ray Ss. 
could be false tomorrow Hands go to his 
eves like blinders: “Do not look forward of 
Accept the risks, Accept the way things 
eo crazy. Then you can make big 
money." He drives away in a Mercedes-Benz 

Mostof Burma’s economic muscle strenerth 
ens only the military. SLORC has spent a billion 
dollars on weapons. It has doubled Burma s 
armed forces, which storc claims will soon 
number 500,000 men and women, one-third 
With such 


spending, can Burma ¢tmulate the efforts 


back 


the size of the U.S. militar 


population control, capital accumulation, 
government-supported industry, education 








COnMVENTiOnAl Pestaurancs aya ita Pur geie, 


rfeATUrEe Tinese and lerimented seatood r a5 Ce 


nian tececd fescribed by Rudyarc 


Kipling as “fan picked 





® Braving a man-made 
monsoon bn the back of 


marking the advent of 


apickup truck, Rangoon Young people sporting 
youths greet the New the popular American 
Year with a splash. The ag moti! prowl the 
entire city erupts in streets armed with 
water fights during Thine hoses and buckets of 
gyan, which began an a water, looking for tar: 
solemn medieval ritual gets —willing or not, 


and infrastructure such as roads and har- 
bors—that have enabled other Asian coun- 
tries to flourish? Infrastructure is probably 
the most pressing need, because it makes 
trade possible. 

Because mountains rim Burma on three 
ides, it hasfew overland links with neighbors. 
Most trade has been by sea. Just after World 
War ll, Rangoon's harbor had 10 berths. Now 
it has 14, even though Burma's population, 
which was 17 million in 1941, now exceeds 45 
million, One ship captain tells me he waited 
for a month before be could unload. Such 
delays raise prices and exacerbate shortages of 
crucial items such as medicines, Scarcity af 
trucks, storage sheds, and cranes, coupied 
with poor connections to the harbor, also con- 
tribute to the costly delays. 

Plans call for road rmprovements, financed 
in part by China, which wants better transpor- 
tation between its landlocked western prov- 
inces and Rangoon. 

SLoORC keeps much of upper Burma closed to 
outsiders, but it grants me permission to visit 
Mu Se, the major crossing to China 


TARE the night train to Mandalay. Nyunt 
Wai, a 39-year-old Information Ministry 
official, is assigned to travel with me. 
We pull out at 6:30 p.m. The train is 

crowded, Atthe end of the train are two “ordi- 
nary class" cars with wood benches and 
people sleeping on the floor. The dining car 
has charcoal stoves, Windows are open, and 
wind makes the curtains bounce: Grrasshop- 
pers jump in, Because rural Burma has little 
électricity, the outside is black. Frogs, rain, 
and the train's metallic clip-clop. Arim oflight 
slowly becomes brighter and rounder. After 
neatly an hour ] recognize a pagoda, floating 
in the distance. 

A typical station: Soldiers. Incense. People 
asleep on straw mats. Dirt. Monks begging. 
Boy in a “Hard Rock Cafe" T-shirt. Plastic 
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y ig 


eo 
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bags af coconut milk. Burlap bags of rice, 
onions, and beans. Children sell bananas, 
Mangoes, grapes, pineapples, and quail eges. 
When the train stops for bridge construction, 
voices rise from the darkmess: "We are 
hungry. Have pity.” Passengers toss food out 
to them. “It was never like this when I was 
young,” an older woman mutters. 

Sunrise reveals purple soil, sunflowers, and 
hanyan trees. Four bullocks wait to begin 
work. Arrival in Mandalay is at 9-30 a.m.— 
the 373-mule tip has trken 15 hours. 

In 1890 Rudyard Kipling romanticized this 
city— "On the road to Mandalay, / Where the 
flyin’-fishes play” —but apparently be never 
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HE 2... 


came here. The city of about 70,000 was 
founded in 1857. [tis dusty, flat, and treeless. 
A construction boom, propelled by trade with 
Chins and government efforts to attract tow 
ists, bas fctured sidewalk ond main streets 
Virtually all commerce between upper 
Burma and Rangoon passes through here, 
using the Irraweadcdy River, Although most 
Burmese consider it ta cole Lor Se LE 
its waters come from the Himalaya—men 
land waist-lecep, sawing teak logs. Water bul 
falo pull out the logs, kneel on command, and 
push them onto acart. Nearby 
walls forther homes. Boysstand 


: i eB ere 
INS CITE PIAL Cer, Kee the woven 


WOOTEN WEAVE 


raw Mats 


Aw, tae Aichest of Poor Gownirice 








bamboo tel 


if Lhe ir without! LEST their 
hanes with sticks anc cans 
They use water to draw lines for hopscot i 
I hve 
ages al seven or eight 
They are 14. | am seeing stunted growth —the 
United Nations estimates that one-third ol 
Burmese woder five are malnourished. Hun 
ger prompts some Burmese families to borrow 
money anc repay it with their daughters’ labor 
In Thailand, Many ofthese girls are forced into 
prostitution; some return ALY positive 
several Mandalay University students 
Invite me to an outdoor teahouse. We sit next 


to the stone oven and eat Tred onions: beans, 


(Children play 


The hove seem nine of ten vears old 





are 16, | guess the girls 


and fresh-baked Matbread, On the wall isa snake crosses Vour path or vou dream of a 


wooden house about a foot hich. cdecorater! snake. vou have good luck.” Like most Bwur- 
with green cuttings. Itas a home for waits. ter- mese, the students also believe in astrology 








restrial spirits that influence human affairs. I buy breakfast with a 45-kvat note, which 

Cine student describes the female nat to the government introduced because astrol- 
whom he makes offerings. Another discusses ogers say nine is lucky, and four plus five 
animal Magic, insisting that “whenever a 45 —equals nme 


Str Manclalay Fort at 7 a.m 
It: li-foot-teep, 250-foot- 
WIKE Inogt fas Geen drained 
Thowsands of men and women 
dig mud and carry rock.. These are 
forced laborers, who must work five 
Lo ten days every few months. [wan 
der among them. Cine man, minchul 
of soldiers iounging nearby, tells me 
the ack of pay is fine 
Conditions are rougher in border 
regions, Where hundreds of thouw- 
sands of “volunteers” do construs 
tion for the military. Most notable is 
a riiroad in southern Burma that 
willintersect with a natural pas pipe 
line financed by Western companies. 
That tight, | wander alone 
through downtown Mandalay. 
People invite me to their shops and 
homes, The suffering of the people 
working on the moat upects then 
but they are moré concerned about 
food prices that have risen 400 per- 
cent since 1988. “People are on the 
verge of starvation,” a woman says, 
She holds her hands over her stom- 
ach, mimicking pain. One man looks 
over his shoulder, “We meed the 
Lady, he whispers, relerring to 
Lung San Suu Ayi 
Vian people | nest on talking to 
me only th the presence of NWyunt 
Ww, MY fovernment escort. AVunt 
Wai and | have dueling notebooks 
When linterview Checy t : loften take 
notes. Nyvunt Wak iS stalls TTL 
© Banded krait and AsRangoonisapened writing in his notebook. “Are vou writing 





other snake dishes co world trade, motor down everything people say?” Task. 

feed foreign expenta traffic (facing page “No, he replies, “Iam just writing where 

acoounts ac | hein Gy ncreases. In che |FBOs et ed Py Lue Was notebook 1 intended to 
Market in Rangoon Rangoon was white hold people accountable. In the bands of his 
(above). But mnake is not washed from curpd te sii periors, could cause torture and Imprison- 
just for tourists, Chinese roc, a cneap face-iitt tor ment. decause | eatheriniormation and talk to 
ane several other ethnic a city that had seen little pecs without Nwunt Wal present, my nole- 
Froups purchase the COnstrinction since the books go under the covere with me at nicht 

meat in local markers British left-in 1948 As NWyunt Wal ane I heacl northeast by car 
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from Miandalay, the beauty of Burma's Shan 
mills makes me forget hi notebook. A sharp 
drop-off and we enter a valley: felds, irnga- 
ion canals, ponds, and trees painted iInarange 
Above, clear sky and 
Women talking, machetes balanced 


of colors, all green. 
b viele 
on heads. Mec mic glazing water buffalo 
bathing among lotus flowers. On the far side, 
hille swirl like frosting on acake 
Is a white dot, 2 smal) pagoda, accessible-only 


by footpath 


Atop one hill 


EOPLE AND LAND are rough. Marco 
Polo, who visited this part of the 
world-in the 13th century, described 

jungles teeming with 

phants, unicorns, and other wild beasts.” The 
iritish never fully controlled this part of Bur 
ma. Nor did the Japanese during World War 
iT, Of ARurma 5 eons independence Chemo ra tic 
government. Nor has the present regime 
Lack of 
Lashio when I see United Wa State Army jeeps 
and armed Wa soldiers. The Wa, 
group living mong the Burma-Chinw border 
andinthe nearby Golden Triangle, have nego- 
bitten peace with SLoRC—which offers eco 
nomic development and limited autonomy, 


aA formula that has neutralized breakaway 


‘whist ele- 


rovernment control is clear it 





an ethnii 


movements in other Agian countries 

Groups like the Wa, however, are mostly 
ODUM poppy growers, and such peace treaties 
formalize relationships beiween SLORC and 
those who help supply 60 percent of North 
Although SLORC 
L FLET Po ris 
lords, production has doubled in recent years 
and is by far the greatest revenue produce: 
Within Burma's borders. 

Burmese authorities, however, do not want 
drugs in ther own country. A Burmese plain 
clothes officer, with pistol tucked into his lon 
Oficers see 
nearly 70 pounds of heroin— street valve in the 


Americ a 5 herd i mounts 


OcCRslonal against some drug 


gyi, checks vehicles in Lashio 


United States would be between 14 and 19 mil 
lion dollars—tfrom-a small truck 

[ wander into 
rants. Five voung Wa women are lauching 
and firrting. They are from.asmall town in the 
Golden Driangle. One of them wasmarried the 
might before. A.manstting alone isarelative of 
the groom, That night their family will have a 
post-wecdding celebration. They invite me 

The groom's parents live in a thatch howse 
ie most Burmese homes and 


one of Lashio s few resiai- 





i 
decorater —Ij 


shops—with family photographs and movie 
posters from Inmedia, Japan, and the United 
States. The windows have fire-hardened bam- 
beo bars. Light comes from exposed bulbs. 
The floor is covered with people, with seats 
only for older relatives and me. 

After songs and formal speeches they serve 
the oniv meal they 
The 


newlyweds bow m6 they give boghtly wrapped 


rice gruel and sugary tea 


can altord th Sse@tve to so Mao people 


presents to their parents and grandparents 
The bride's mother receives a towel, a loneyi, 
anid amece af cloth 

[ ask about & honeymoon 
Understand. TL is not their 


mother repented: 


They do not 
tradition, The 
apologizes for 
Wit 


cure whether she understands, Laced, “Amer- 


Froth & 


heing 50 poor. I say she is rich in famih 


ica: has lots of poor people too,” Her mouth 


® Every day & Armed 
Forces:Day in militaristic 
Burma, and the official 
date, March 27, explodes 
in patriotic tras 
glorifying the army. Foe 
citizens passing by on 
dilapidated buses, the 
milicory, 230000 strong, 
Living in Totebed corn 
POUrS with Superler 
Schoces, Mmegicat care, 
and housing, soldiers 
form a detached elite. 
Mindreds of thau- 
sands of Burmese citi- 
2005 have been forced 
Inte Slavery as army par- 
ters, carrying soldiers: 
supplies and acting 2s 
human shields in battles 


With McuMtain rebels 
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drops in AIMNAFemMment. ane she a | ®| ouazht Ten rile north of Lashio the 


rowel becovnes 
this was the only country with poor peopl A moonscape 


Of Craver mic, aac) | eee 
rocks. Our swerve-and-hounce is slower than 
ARLY THE NEXT MORNING [ head the pace of a sauntering water buTiuo, Ins 


a 
north oy th Burma Read, com rom] WHE in food conmcdihin wet Laat 


pleted in 1935 and famous in World opened border i 


ace. The official weight limit 
War Tl tore ai the pnome landing to mm latons, bul 


ry i 
noel GUwcCKS Ween more than a4) 


hime 1h la half] ‘ot rnd | 
iLnink. 1 hes one Bn 2 hall lanes tor ti andl crach 


Roth cirections rest. Over 





: 1 fain deez tt 
. the blacktop. Rain does the 


a two-mile stretch we pass Lo 
i | a oe 1 F as { F Thr T ey wut] bas Soe ag mh | " , a 
Ve! his far into my tip | am nave (ruck Tan Will bACOMe Ven MeavicL Onc 


Throughout Lashin, when | saw SLORC 50 the monsoons end. Southbound trucks Carry 
| T . 5 | T 7 
riers ricle with civilian drivers, [thought thr manufactured goods from‘( hing. Those going 


i » 
were Triebnnis hy 


Gm Taos COMMAnNEeer a Orin Carr Burmese raw matennls. LDurne 
truck so they can escort me, T realize that sol- one two-minute period I count §7 hu 


me trucks 


| iT 7 
Carmine hardwood lor to Chink. De: 


ciers seize vehicles at will 
hie a ED the i ry Finn drives ic Lt. Sann Oa 
His holster i torn. In the rear are five enlisted 
men in frayed uniforms 


cach exports, Murmn is still hall-covered 1 
IOirest, herauee, 2s ths read demonstrates. it 


7 al | 7 7 | Le m A a -=_ _ oo bf 
lheyv Carrey aulomeAtii ACks food Lirastructure: 


weapons and a rocket launcher Most China-bound trucks carry dried fis! 
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® Fake suns, peal war Aung San Suu Kyi, Some- 


Rebels of the Karen one risked imprisonment 
ethnic mingrity dru at or worse by honoring 
1 Rena Gers Near 
the | hal border 

Ata Mandalay temple 


the pair. In (990 Suu 
Kyi s pro-democracy 
party won the first free 
PHOnoEranhS Of Mmorks election in 30 years, 
[facing page} surround which wes inimeciately 


undercut by the military 


pictures of Aung San— 
the hero assassinated in Linder houme arrest since 
[S47 while negotiating before the election, Suu 
Burtna s indeoendentce— Kyi was awarded the 


and his activist daughter 19! Nobel Peace Prize 


rice, and other food that does not require 
[ Sit with Burmese villagers as 
past their 
hunery children. Soldiers make it impossible 
for us to talk. Are the villagers accepting, 
because of feuda 
plain? More than 70 percent of 


are=, 40 (he Ans Wer#& 15 


ea 


Prenrievecraction 


the food-hearing inicks carve 





traditions? [Doo they com- 


fauna = 








people live in small villag 

important. Rural revolts, caused by political 

repression or challenges to traditional values, 

have occurred throughout Hurma‘s history 
Trucks teeter and trp. One rolls belly-up, 
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iE ca on a ni 
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as is et 
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cab flattened. Another slides down a cliff 
moments An over- 
turned truck blocks the road, stopping more 
than @ hundred trucks in 
Drivers do not call this the Burma Road. They 
call it the “Highway Where You Never Ask 
What Time You'll Arrive.” The 116 miles 
trom Lashio to Mu Se takes one day by car, two 


days by truck 


Arter iis dmver pumps out 


both directions: 


Most villages have truck stops. Scavenged 
engine parts fill glass cases. Shelves offer whis 
key, toilet paper, candles, and machetes for 
carving bry DSSS Wen the rowed 1s blocked. A 
well-usec| comb dangies froma string tied toa 
mirror. A-television sits ina teak cabinet that 
locks. Whenever we stop, soldiers guard both 
sides of the road, weapons ready, What they 
are guarding against never becomes clear 
Their watchtulness, 
fecling of being in an occupted country 

After 14 hours the lights of Mu Se appear. 
wo weary traveler could be happier if he were 
1 huge blue “Love and (het 
ish the Motherland!” sin welcomes us. Truck 
repair shops spraw! onto muddy side streets 


however, heihtens mm 





untening Paris 


Linvite LA. Sann Oo to dinner. He is friendly 
and concemed about his: men. One of them is 
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l4. Anotheris 15. “They like the army,” S: 
Qo explains 
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much smaller. He hans me 8 neatly wrapped 
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lantern, 1 


4 lonrvi Ana 


(ihm os 


pee Kaa Small, battery-operated 
renlizes. [t is a 
caiiicult 
ttances, strangers can become fi lens 
fill Mu markets 
Because Burmese prize Western-made 
wh in (Ching carry 
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Visit the Shweli River, which marks the 
Burma-(hina border, People and goods 
s§ without documentation 


both sides 15 flat, which explains whi 


Land on 


this 15 the busiest crossing. But there the simi- 
it [ 
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Baril 
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For many people in Rangoon, however, Mu 
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whose smokestacks ancl tall buildings 
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ture that trace 


the daring 
THLkKes POs “Ws in Mu Se 
they told me. To them it shimmers like forbid 
den truit—sLoRC restricts publ dancing, 


, we 7 r 
puts the military chorus mstead of mu 
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od | iP Osco 


wideos on television, and calls Rangoon 5 nev 
taraoke bars a “detenorating cultural situa- 
tion.” But the disco in Mu Se, | discover, is 


srross the borer in China. The admission 


P ion = | gt a f ii” i aya i i 
fee is 50 kyats—about a day's wares for a 


Hurmese laborer 
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© "Ho like, Maung Gy! 
Push it over, Bip 
Brother! 
Cals §O A eres as It 
Moves, This hoes 


floated downstream to 


Burma. Each year 30,000 
acres are replanted, 

“A good ooze Sore loggers ise 
tractors, but elephants 


ca Ee vee are cheaper and cio not 


PoQguire lorest-can ag liie 


roads. Lroiies Pont | their 


ie 
iis 


be Auld oy truck iLine 


hog Can De worth animale with a ehaor 


$20,000. 5 


percent of the world's 


Seventy-live ing page), prodding the 
elephanc’s inch-thiek skin 


tea4 Sup G&G cut in with the meta) hook 


may already buve lost, From Rangoon to Mu 


Se, | see civilians ancl soldiers transfixed br 
television Proprams arriving Via satellite, Sat- 
ellite receivers are expens 

PrnmMent Permission, but 
people own hidden, 
people throughout Burma hol 
a V andsavy “Make love not wir 


» hostesses 


we and require @oy- 
mrhore 
legal dishes, Young 
1e1r fingers in 

Thev are 


more anda 





mimicking music-vides 
hong satellite station 


Such culture creep, coupled with faxes and 


International computer links, may eventually 


moon Goth tvranny and Burma's traditions 
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i ut tant technologies have not reached most 


on # Hone 





stop 
centu: 


mare 


Burmese. On my way south from Mu Se 
trom the Lith to lath 
res Was Burma's capital It t& home to 


at Pavan, which 


than 2,000 te mples and pagodas 

A Buddhist abbot is being cremated. Sones 
and dances begin aiter dawn. Hun 
dust, watching 
Vendors sell 


shortly 
dreds of children s (ual in the 
More and more families arrive 
flavored it 
fin swings in a hammock as monks perform 
kee scenes from the Buddha's life. The dav 
becomes hot and uncomfortable, vet the chil- 
enraptured well into the evening. 
, would they watch videos: 


e and plastic tovs, The abbot's cof- 
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before 
University Student Union during protest dem- 
The capital will remain 
Aung 


anstrations in 1OG2 
tense until July 20 
Sain Sim Kyi’ s detention in. 1989 
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democracy leaflets: out 
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already at Insein (pronounced “insane”), the 
country’s principal prison. 

Insein is a 4{-minute drive north of Ran- 
goon. Noone knows how many of its prisoners 
are political. Many people have disappeared 
into SLokC's jails without full documentation, 
According to the UN Special Rapporteur, 
jailed “political leaders" alone total in the 
hundreds. Crimes include advocating democ- 
racy and talking to Western journalists, The 
top of the yellow outer wall has broken glass 
embedded in concrete. Guards are visible 
only at the main gate, which has a low watch- 
tower. The prison looks subtle, almost inno- 
cent, yet 200 feet from where I stand are what 
government officials call “cells of darkness” 
for political prisoners, 

The corner ofalarge, low building is visible, 
“Tnside that building, your worst enemies are 
bad sanitary facilities and lack of reading 
material,” saves one of my childhood friends. 
She served nearly four vears for assisting pro- 
democracy candidates in 1990, Herexperience 
includes sleep deprivation, interrogations, 
beatings, and isolation. Political prisoners 
cannot talk to one another and cannot mix 
with other prisoners, They rarely exercise or 
bathe. Mostly, they rot. “But as long as you 
obey all the rules, some guards chow the kinel- 
ness that makes Burmese special,” she says. 

My visit to her Rangoon apartment has sur- 
prised her, but she reassures me that “so many 
kids we knew have been jailed that the govern- 
ment will never know we spoke.” She pre- 
pares tea and forgets to serve it. 

“Hf democracy ever comes," she says, ‘it 
must take into account our Buddhism and our 
traditional reliance on strong leaders.” 

I argue that military dictatorships inevita- 
biv crumble, because people everywhere want 
freedom. “The generals have hijacked your 
history,” [say. “You will tke it back.” 


® Links with the past, 


the collarbores and ribs. 


two Padaung women Rare in Burma, neck 
naar Loikaw in esErbern rings appear increasingly 
Burra wear heavy stacks $= scross the Thal border, 
of brass neck rings, once where some Padaung 
intended, according to now live. A woman 
legend, tofendofftiger can earn $402 month 
attacks, Added one at modeling the rings for 
atime from childhood, tourtsts —finding in their 
the ringsdonotstretch emotic posta way to 

the neck but push dawn «survives cruel present. 


Burn, the Richest af Poor Countries 


She remembers the tea, and stirs it in 
silence. Even alone in her apartment, with my 
promise to omit her name, such talk is scary. 

That nightasmall temple bell arrives at my 
hotel. There is a note from my childhood 
friend. “Hang it by your window," she says. 
“Let it remind you of shared beliefs ane 
shared fantasies.” 


[HE NEXT DAY, I meet with Lt. Col. 

Khin Maung Thein, chief foreign 

liaison aitle to Lt. Gen. Khin Nyunt, 

head of military intelligence and Bur- 

mas most powerful general. We are in a gov- 

ernment guesthouse. Wide lawns. Impeccable 

garden, Polished teak floors: High ceiling. We 

sit in easy chairs. Servants bring butter sand- 

wiches on white bread with crusts cut off. 
Another officer takes notes, 

For 4 minutes the colonel paints pretty pic- 
tures: An idealistic fight against drug produc- 
ers, Desire to open the economy. Eventual 
move to democracy. He does not understand 
why so many foreigners fail to recognize 
SLONC's virtues 

My tone matches his. I too am genuinely 
confused. “Why doesn't storc allow the 
Internahonal Red Cross to visit your jris- 
ons?” Lask 

The officer taking notes rolls his eves and 
shakes his head. “Are vou aware that your 
junior officer is mocking me because ['m ask- 
ing about the International Red Cross?” Task 
Lt. Col. Khin Maung Them, He just smiles. 

By the time I leave the government guest- 
house, another story is spreading: Several 
people unfurled a pro-democracy banner at 
the Shwe Dagon Pagoda. 

I have not yet gone to the Shwe Dagon, 
because | want it to be the one place in Burma 
where my childhood memories—slowly rising 
steps, meditation beads, huge bouquets of 
flowers, and men carving statues of the Bud- 
dha—prevail, Now | decice to go. 

Everything is quiet. Changes, however, are 
ohwious. Soldiers guard the steps. One side of 
the Shwe Dagon hasanescalator, Then I begin 
to climb, and everything is exactly as] remem- 
ber! lam young again. 

Around the Shwe Dagon's dome, people 
meditate ancl recite the Buddha’s teachings. 
Incense burns. Bells tinkle, The stone walk- 
way feels soft as 1] kneel, Eves closed and head 
bowed, I pray for the country that still feels 
like home. 0 
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Living buzz saws 


Chief herbivores of the 
Mew World tropics, 
where they originated 
millions of years aga, 
leafcutter ants strip 
away more vepetation 
than any other anirnal 
group. In rain forests 
their actions remove 
about |S percent of 
eaf production. Mem- 
bert of the attine tribe 
of ants—the fungus 





frowers —leafcutters 
enjoy a nutritional rela- 
thonshio with their fun- 
gus that enables them 
to thrive on fresh 
leaves — matter usually 
indigestible by ancs- 

Some leafcutters 
Compete with Numan 
farmers. Acromynmnes 
ectospinosis, intro- 
duced onto Guade- 
loupe by accident in the 
early 1950s, now a 
major pest to squash 
and cassava planters. By 
rapidly oscillating her 
hind ened, this ant 
(bovVe |) CUES OUt a cres- 
cent of leaf with vibrat- 
Inge nrandrbhes in much 
te Same Manner 28 an 
electric carving knife. 
The sound serves to 
attract other work- 
ers—all females —to 
the site to finish off 
the leaf 

On the mainiand 
the far larger colonies 
of Atta cepholotes 
normally invade gans in 
the rain forest caused 
by fallen trees or by 
agriculture. in French 
Guiana a column of 
leai-toting workers 
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AMERICA, tea er [France 
“7 : come wth CLAANA 
j | ch fired el 
L : A>, = 
Kingdom of a 
. , a 
leafcutter ants — 
Leafcutters are RICA f 
mest phundant in i 
tropical countries al 
like Brazil, known 
to Portuguese set- 
tlers as the King- 
dom of the Ants. 
Pa ge mt 
: leafoutter ant 
st Sarr er 


return to their nest 
alone & OOnveEnient 
prostrate trunk (right), 
following chombcal 
Markers demosited by 
scouting ants. More 
often they travel along 
wide pathways they 
have worn inte the jur- 
sie floor. Wherever 
the plants are most 
attractive, traffic inten- 
sitfies. CGtten | watched 
in amartement as hun 
dreds of ditne-site 
green banners would 
pas Dy ewery minute in 
caravans 200 yards 
long, The ants” speed 
and-energy have aso 
IMPressed my rarvward 
colleague Edward © 
Wilson, who calculated 
that. scaled to human 
dimensions, each 
worker runs Che-equilv- 
aientof 2 four-minuee 
mile for 30-some miles, 
with 500 pounds slung 
over her shoulders. 
The voraciousnees of 
large leafcutter ant col- 
onies is legendary, Tet 
workers rarely kill 
whole trees, because 
they constantly shift 
their activities to new 
Peres. Since the ants 
use the vegetation to 
raise fungus, this strat- 
egy May assure that 
their gardens do not 
overdase on the cham- 
ical defenses of any one 
plant species. Imported 
human crops are choice 
targets for the ants, 
because their leaves 
usually lack natural 
furye tonches. 


National Geographic, July Tees 
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fi ee ate eg ne 
dried leaves In new chambers 
(44. Another caste hauls in bits 
‘of fungus fram older chambers and 
plants it in che leaf paste (5), ower 
which it will spread likes frene. A, 
teeming caste of thwarts (6) cleans 
An shai Sg ibe ia 










A growing metropolis 

From the first tiny hole, a leafeutter colony expands 
inte: a labyrinth of chambers, many containing fungus 
gardens resembling a human bram, The gardens 
nearly fill the chambers. which are located near the 
surface for this species, Atta sexdens. Larger, deeper 


pits hold decomposing plant detritus and waste. A 
few of these net: contain mare soll than 











rganic matter, as ifasod cover is 
She mine bad Gas ee 
the nest are wied only for excavation and ventila- 
thon. Cavernous perimeter tunnels form a beltway 
some 25 feet from the nest. 





A young queen 

An Acromyrmes octospinnnt queen enlarges a new mest, holding 
fungus grown from a tiny wad she carried in her cheek from her 
mother nest, inseminated with exough sperm co fertilize millions 
of egy, she has shed har wings and burrowed underground. 
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Farms without 


AN ancient symbiosis 
exists DETWEEN Ant ang 
TUNPUS, In wich @acn is 
dependent won the 


other for 


fs Very Sur- 

i. 2 Ai ee: | ae 
vival, Among the 200 
or so species of funpus- 


a) Serine ants. Tost Cur 


tivate their fungus with 


ead OFpanic irattes 


lie Msect CoOF proies andi 


SUT] 


pant Oeors 
of this Trachynyrmes 
colony hung their gar- 
den from the ceiling of 
A four-inch-wide cham- 
ber (above) and may 
have weed caceroillar 
feces, much ae Aira 
farmers Lee cow 
rere, TCH compost 
Phe 37 leafeweres 
Seches are the culmina- 


hon OF soctal evolution 
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arTwor? ungus-2 rowing 


ants, Cniy leafcutters 
xploit living plants for 
their food production. 
making them by far the 
Most COMSpPICuUCUS gar 
deners. tending their 
woolly crop, Che tiny 
workers In an Acro 


MPTTTES COTO DHTTuS 


nest (right) will harvest 
enough fungus to fe 
hundreds of thousands 
Of nest mates. Other 
eafcutter ants have 
esin che millions 


ExCeL tior drinks of 


plait sao, bealcutter 


= ——e 
ints OOnN 2 COMP ete 
mel Haig 
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Call to arms 


More reliant woon 
touch and smell than 
Sent, two sister 
leafcutters ona trail in 
GCimdeloupe check each 
other out with rapid 
strokes of their highly 
Sensitive antennae 
(above), Had they been 
members of diferent 
colonies, each would 
have released chemical 
Harms called phero- 
mone: fo summon help 
from their nest mates, 
The first arrivals, driven 
into a frenzy by the 
chemical, would tear 
the enemy apart. 

As acolony in Belize 
emigrated from a site 
that had been-slashed 
and burned by farmers, 
workers carried all the 
ant young (opposite) to 
anew location, The 
young Included pupae 
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that could net move on 
their own and a freshly 
emerged adult, at top, 
that could walk but 
perhaps had trouble 
finding her way. 
Certain species have 
jumbo workers whoge 
primary purpose is to 
defend against large 
attackers such as 
humans. Marmally sta- 
thoaned inside the nest, 
these soldiers po on a 


rampage when alarm 
pheromones signal a 
mafor nest disturbance, 
Thousands may foil 
out of the ground, | 
watched one soldier 
poise hersell to cut a 
bloody arc into my skin 
(above) as effortiessly 
as a smaller forager 
would cut leaves. Sol- 
diers, | sorely reasoned, 
must make life miser- 
able for the armadilios 
and anteaters that 
excavate their meals, 











Fly bombing 
in the 
microworld 


Choosing a target on 
which to lay its egg, a 
speck-size phorid fly 
swoops down on a 
Sensing its approach, 
the worker rears up, 
jaws gaping in defense. 
eM ae 














By T. R. REID 
Photographs by KAREN KASMAUSKI : ' 





The calamitous VE py ow 
January earthquake 
killed 5,500 people, 











workers, and shook 







Japan’s faith in quake 


a Nightmare 
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Krd0o EWS SERVICE 


Hellish offspring of urban earthquakes, 
lire ravages Kobe’s Nagata Ward as darkness falls on 
the disaster’s first day. Ata memorial service two 
weeks later, a classmate clutches a picture of Chikako 
Kitai, one of five Seido Junior High School students 
killed in their homes. Police officers comb through 

a demolished apartment house (following pages) 

as a woman waits to learn the fate of her husband. 
His body was never found. 


Th 
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| FTER THE SHEER TERROR Of watch 

ing his house rock and buckle and 
shake until the walls came crash- 
ingdown on top ot him, after the 


lrantis Strupgirle te clige his WAY 








out from under a pile of boards 
and broken furniture in the 
opredawn cold, after the sorrow of hearing that 
an old friend hac been crushed to death in her 
hardware store down the street, after the mis- 
ery of a long day and nightin a crowded shelter 
where the food ration was one small rice ball 
after he bad teen through all that, Kazuo 
Wikimura looked mein the eve and said, quite 





calmly, “Allin all, | was pretty lucky.” 

[ met Nakamura-san last January 18, the 
clay 
through the heart of the historic port town of 
Kobe, Japan. The tremor lasted less than a 
minute. The resulting fires raged off and on for 
twodays. Che funerals wentonfor weeks. The 
multibilhon-dollar job of rebuilding will con 
tinue for months, even years. And the memo: 
ries Will last a lifetime for Kazuo Nakamura 


and millions of others in the rezion known #5 


after a ferocious carthquake ripped 





Hiainshin, the busy metropolitan corridor tink- 

ing Robe and its larger ncighbor, Osaka 
Robes earthquake was the worst disaster to 

hit Japan since World War II 


Pre ip 


t killed 5,500 





e, injured thousands more, and dam- 
armed 190,000 buildings 
twisted hig 

like toothpicks, and severed the trunk line of 
Japan's famous bullet train, the technological 
pride of a high-tech superpower. It shut off 
Water, ga5, and electricity to nearly one million 
households ancl scrambled the underground 
pipes so completely that thousands of people 


It toppled brnedges, 





IWAVS, Snapped ten-ton trucks 


were SOI Without gas three months later 

Japan's bureaucrats, with 
precision, named the tremor the South Hyogo 
Prefecture Earthquake of 1995. But the media 
quickly decided that this mundane label was 
iInndequate for an event of such cataclysmic 
timensions, 50 they came up with a name 
last in the history books to 
describe the disaster that struck at 5:46 acm 
on January 17, 1995: the Hanshin 
Earthquake. It isa phrase rich with meaning 
for any Japanese, because tt evokes the Great 
Kanto Earthquake of 19275, the awful tremor 
I. KR. Rep is Tokve bureau chief forthe Wesheng- 
fon Posi. KAREN KASMAUSEI, 
Asia for ihe Mmirarine, most recently photographed 
"The New Saigon” (April 1995) 
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A BLACKENED WOUND 
marks the burmed-out 
Nagala Ward, a working- 
class district where early 
hreakiasts were cooking 
when the quake hil al 5:46 
a.m. Fires erupted when 
natural gas lines ruptured 
and falling debris toppled 
kerosene stoves. The 
neighborhood's closely 
bunched wooden houses 
turned into tinder, while 
broken water mains lett 
frustrated firefighlers 


with dry hoses, 





that killed 143,000 people in Tokyo and the 
surrounding Kanto Plain 

The January quake devastated the most 
important heavy cargo port of a nation that 
lives and dies by foreign trade. Japan's total 
exports dropped about § percent in the month 


alter the disaster 





But increased use of other 
Ports ariel Piet cleraterc re pall WiUrk a Kobe bs 
docks brought the export-impurt rate back to 
normal by cpmnge, Une nation's NUPe trace Sur- 
pluses continued unabated. By moving work 
to factories elsewhere and finding alternatives 
to Kobe-made products, industrial Japan 
weithered the quake with mud impact 

The impact on the national psyche was 
harder to mensure, Initially the disaster was 
a sharp blow to the confidence of many 
lapanese, even these tar from Kobe. Coming 


National Geoovratlie, July 1005 
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noliticea! turmoil, and after fow Walking through shattered, Smoky 


stinging economic recession, the streetsin the days afterward, Fsaw homes and 


quake almost made it seem as if fate were pul buildings that had crumbied like cookies, 
ing it on. But because repairs in Robe have pouring bath scales, booksheives, barbells, 
proceeded faster than anyone predicted—the radios, rocking chairs, and reirigerators out 
reopening of the bullet train linc inearly April into the streets. At the Hankyu Kobe Rail- 
was especially important—the aftermath of way's Itami station I saw two maroon pas 
the quake could turn into a boost for Japan's senger cars, weighing about 65,000 pounds 
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Deadly 
movement of a 
minor fault 


A rageed cash that tore through terraced nce 
felt: on Awaji [stand (right) revented the 
disaster <ctilorit: the Nojima Fault. [he earth 
qunke, which registered 6.9 on the moment mag 
nitude scale, took §,500 lives, displaced 400,01) 
peonle gud cauied at feast 100 Dillion dollars 
worth of damige. It wast japan’ s worst quake 
since one measuring 7.9 that hit Tokyo and Yoko 
harmo in 1925, killing [45,000 

As coon os the shaking stopped, penlopests 
fanned out bo look for the source. The fault 
rupture was found the next morning ty 
a Hiroshima University team led by 
Takashi Nakata, who had been alert- 
ed ty displaced stone steps leading 


to a lighthouse. “We're in o period 
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the road when it suddenly bounced, bolted 
back and forth, and careened over. 


ET AS 1 TREEKED through the strick- 
en city in those first days after the 
earthquake, with flames climbing 
toward the sky and the scream of 
Sirens everywhere, | saw a force 
even more impressive than the brute strength 
of nature: the power of the human spirit. 

The people of Robe endured with an almost 
uncanny calm—a quiet but forceful determ- 
nation to preserve, even in the face of appall 
ing disaster, Japan's famous virtues of order, 
neace, and civility 

In a city where art galleries, auto dealer- 
ships, CD shops, and convenience stores were 
shattered and open to all comers, there was 
almost no looting. 

Two days after the quake I watched people 
waiting in a long line for water from a tank 
truck that hart pulled onto a dusty playground 
Holding metal buckets or blue plastic trash 
cans, the victims had to wait 
about 90 minutes ¢ach on a 
chilly day. Yet there was po 
jumping in line, and almost 
nonose except when a group 
at people insisted that an el- 
derly Woman in A fray Kimo 
no should go to the front of 
the qurue (an olfer she sleacd- 
fastly refirsed). 

In Tokvo, opposition poli- 
ticians raised a hullabaloo 
about the government's slow 
and limited response. Some 
people in Kobe complamed 
too, but most did not. At the 
seat of the crisis the voices of 
the victims for the most part 
echoed the stoicism of Junko 
Takahashi, a nearly toothless 58-year-old 
woman I met on a bus one week after the 
quake, “Our house? [t's gone," she shrugged 
“T worked tna shoe factory in Nagata [Kobe's 
most heavily damaged ward], so I suppose my 
job's gone. We're living in a school gym right 
now, But Pm not complaining.” 

The Japanese have a word for this—one of 
their favorite words, in fact: gcaman. Japan's 
version of the stiff upper lip, zaman represents 
one of the virtues encompassedin the Bushido, 
the code of the samurai. It means, as the late 
tmperor Hirohito onee put it, “to bear the 
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unbearable,” to accept without complaint 
whatever fale may throw in your path. The 
concept is closely connected with the Japanese 
predilection for hard work. When something 
awful happens, the determination to gaman, 
to get back to work, can serve as a kind of nar- 
cotic. Itdulls the pain and gives victims some- 
thing other than their losses to think about. 

One approach that people employ to live up 
to the rigors of ¢aman 1 to try to put the best 
face on any bad situation. That, I think, is 
what Kazuo Nakamura was trying to do the 
morning after the earthquake, in front of the 
ruined structure in Nishinomiva where he ran 
a tiny restaurant on the first floor and lived 
with his wife upstairs. 

Nakamura’s business one of many small 
stores on a lone, covered arcade. The place ts 
officially called the Nishinomiva Central 
Shopping Arcade, but it has been decorated 
with bright green banners declaring, in 








English, that the arcade is Smile Shopping 
Street. [It was hard to smile there after the 
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UNITED BY GRIEF, mourners fill a city gymnasium 
fora funeral commemorating 60 victims. With their 
howses damaged or destroyed, families could not 
hold traditional home services, At his family’s 
cemetery, Yoshimasa Kikkawa purifies disturbed 
graves wilh sall, an urgent concern ina nalion 


where reverence for ancestors is strong. 


Le 


CONFETTI OF DISASTER spills trom a bank building as if in perverse celebration of 2 


bright spot Because the quake hil before the workday began, no one was killed within 





slled on € filled estuary, the drooping structure illustrates ihe danger of erecting hignh- 


rise buildings on soft, unstable soil ina region prone to seismic action 





Farthquake, however; central Nishinomiya 
was one of the areas hit hardest by the tremor 
Neighbors said four people were Killed in 
homes lining the street, and virtually all the 
survivors found themselves, at least tempo- 
rary, without a home ora business when they 
finally dug out of the wreckage. Nakamura 
and hundreds of others had to move intoa ref- 
ugee center in the Nishinomiya Ebisu Shrine, 
a lovely 300-year-old Shinto place of worship 
not far from the arcade. 

Nikamiura has an irrepressible sense of hu- 
mor, and he was joking with me almost from 
the beginning. When | asked him how old he 
was, he didn't miss a beat. Until yesterday, | 
always usec tosay over S50,” he smiled, “Since 
the quake; it feels more like over 100 

But as the conversation turned more seri- 
ous, he set out for meall the reasons why he 
considered himself “pretty lucky.” 

“The way [ see it, the fates were on our 
side,” he explained matter-ol-factiy, “For 
one thing, the quake hiton a Tuesday. That's 
the standard day off for every business on our 
shopping street. Any other day I would have 
been up cooking already, wit hb the cS OF, and 
my place would have gone up in flames. | was 





sleeping late, so l was.on the second floor, If] 
hac] been downstairs, | probably would have 
been buried, And ifthis had hitdurinet 
hour, it would have killed alot more peop 
the highways. If you take it all together, then 


vou say, yeah, the fates were on our side’ 





rush 





6 Of 


HATEVER SIGE the fates may 
have been on, fate was decided 
ly fickle in Robe on January 17 
One of the moststriking aspects 





of the earthquake was the errat- 


ic nature of the damage, Althougn it may not 
have heen oovioOus Co people watching teleyi- 
sion news, which tends to show the most clra- 
matic images aval 
Robe was spotty, almost capricious 

On one narrow street In Nishinomivea, the 
entire first floor of a howse IIs 
furniture, even a pink toilet with Donald and 
Daisy Duck on the cover—had tumbled out 
inte the road. But in the garden of the same 





able, the destruction in 


floors, wi 


house stood a skinny persimmon tree, with 
ripe orange frutt suill hanging on the bough 

Walking down the street in Kobe the day 
after the quake, navigating arqund toppled 
vending machines and wide cracks In the 
pavement, [ saw.a phone booth that had been 
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A WEARISOME WAIT for 
housing faced 1,100 home- 
less people jammed into an 
unheated municipal gym- 
nasium, where they fought 
flu, boredom, and irritabil- 
ity. Al Hyogo High School 
the waiting list tor a relax: 
ing soak—a Japanese 
institution—was long. 
Volunteers bathe an §4- 
year-old woman in a tub 
that was refilled daily with 
waler trucked trom a hol 


springs 125 miles away. 





knocked over onto its side. I gingerly stepped 
over Lhe broken giass, reached down through 
the twisted metal frame of the booth, picked 


wp the phone—and placed a direct-clial call to 





ve United States with no trouble at all 
| was surprised that a quake could be so 
quirky, butafew days later, purely by chance, 





I got a lecture on the topic from an expert. I 
was walking toward downtown Kobe along 
Route 43, under the Hanshin Expressway 
Amic a horde of pedestrians 1] happened 
upon a Westerner with a clipboard m his 
nand, binoculars around his neck, and «a hard 
hat on his head bearing the inscription (al- 
Trans. This was Professor Nigel Priestley, a 
structural engineer from the University of Lal- 
iforniaat San Diego anda consultant on earth 
QUAKES and post-quake reconstruction to the 
California Department af Transportahon— 
hence (lalTrans 
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MASSIVE FAILURE of the Hanshin 
Expressway shoved traffic to the side 
when single-column supports gave 


way al thelr bases. Excavators biling 


at the highway debris (above) 


removed the bulk of it within six 
days (right) 

When ambulances were forced 
to creep along in gridlocked traffic, 
local officials were criticized for not 
reserving some passable highways 
for emergency vehicles. heanwnhile, 
owners of shops wilh broken plate- 
glass windows could take some com- 
fort ina situation that would astound 
American storekeepers—an almost 


total lack of footing. 
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Safeguards get mixed revi 


The quake was an instant test of Kobe's construction. Worst hit: 
verected after 1981) under a tougher safetyoodefaretd ~~ 5c 
Siruchires Were conspicnos, = f- >: 
Liubts arose about Japan's carthquake- \ 7 
prepurceness program as well asaboul f- 
researchers’ attempts. at prediction, 
Some scientists row believe that 
too much effort hasnt 
inte seismic monitom 
aroun Tokyo at 
Lhe ex pense tf 
other regions, 
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The professor told me that all earthquakes 
leave a patchwork pattern of destruction. 
“Some structures will come through undam- 
aged, and others right close will collapse. 
There are so many variables at work: the char- 
acteristics of the structure, the engineering 
knowledge available when that structure was 
built, the stability of the ground underneath, 
the kind of maintenance provided.” 


$5 BEFITS a technically advanced na- 

tion that happens to be situated on 

a geologically unstable archipel- 

ago, Japan has mare a speciality 

of carthquake-resistant struc- 
tures: In fact, some officials had boasted 
that Japanese architecture was earthquake 
proof—a claim that turned to dust in the rub- 
ble of Kobe. But now, as engineers examine 
the results, the report card seems to be mixed: 
Japanese engineering wasn't as good as hoped 
for, but it wasn’t all that bad either. 

“Three years ago I proudly declared, “In 
Japan, highways will never collapse,’ " said a 
ruchul Toshio Mochizuki, head of the Center 
for Urban Disaster Prevention at Tokvo Met- 
ropolitan University and one of Japan's lead- 
ing authorities on anti-carthquake measures. 
“T now realize how naive I was.” 

Lenlled on Professor Mochizuki ata campus 
office so cluttered with books and papers 1 
looked as if it too had been through a small- 
scale quake, He was fielding dozens of calls a 
day from government officials, construction 
firms, and the news media. But he hac found 
time to do some preliminary studies of which 
buildings had stood up to the earthquake and 

> which had not. 

“As a generalization we can say that the 
newer buildings came through reasonably 
well,” he said, “That's why you have this 
interesting phenomenon that the tallest buyild- 

ings are intact, and smaller ones fell to the 

ground. You won't see many taller than 

15 stories that took major damage.” 
ail ‘The data from the Hanshin 
"corridor back this up. The buildings 

- =~ that fared the poorest were the one- and 

a two-story wooden buildings—homes, shops, 

same small factories —in the oldest residential 

wrens of Kobe, Nagata Ward and Higashi- 

Nada Ward. These neighborhoods were built 

ina rush after World War I, when an impov- 

erished Japan was more interested in pro- 
viding homes than in earthquake-resistant 
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housing steck consisted 
largely of weak-walled structures with heavy 
tile roofs —exactiy the wrong kind of home to 
be in when an earthquake hits. 

The most common cause of death in Kobe 
was being crushed under a falling building,” 
xbochizuki said. “und that helps explain the 
statistec that 60 percent of those who died were 


architecture. The 





over 60 years old. Of course, elclerly people 
have a harder time getting to safety. But 
mainiv it's because they tended to live in those 
olcl wooden houses. 

In buildings ranging from about five to ten 
stories high, the (sreat Hanshin Earthquake 
Seemed to confirm a common, if counter 
Intuitive, lesson taught in Japan's regular 
enrthquake drills: The highest floors of a 
building tend to be the safest. Many damaged 
buildings collapsed at the bottom, so the first 
floor was-crushed while upper floors remamed 
largely intact 

The first thoor of a building tends to give 
way because there's often an open lobby ora 
big store there, without man) 
walls.” Mochizuki explained. 

But most of Kobe's glitzy new skyscrapers, 
desiened or built during Japan's “bubble 
economy era in the late 1980s, seem to have 
come through the quake reasonably well 
even those with wide-open first-floor lobbies 
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WATER-FILLED ONTCH marks the Nssure that 
enarled operations on Kobe's Rokko Island (above), 
a major containerized-cargo handling facility 

that serves Japan's premier porl cily. Cars took 
nosedives on Port lstand, which sank as much as 
len feet. Both stands were buill from (ill, making 


them particularly vulnerable to quake damage. 


The city's tallest hotels, the 37-story Shinkobe 
Oriental and the 35-story Okura, both te- 
opened for business within a few weeks 

But if Japan gets a 
earthquake-resistant engineering, it 
Hunked the test m a related discipline —the 
sctence of earthquake prediction 

Hoth China and Japan have traditionalls 
believed that earthquakes can be forecast 
Japan's government has been making regular 
L885. Currently it 
budgets about 110 million dollars a year for 
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earthquake prediction studies 

Justasadoctor uses an electrocardiogram to 
heart attack, the Japanese have wired the 
earth and sea to measure seismic activity, In 
acdition, there are observation wells more 
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POST-QUAKE JITTERS 
sent one family tleeing to 
[neir van, where Toshi 
Matsumoto mans ihe TV 
remote control during 
breakiast. His wile, Sumie, 
and son, Shintaro, were too 
lrighlened to stay in their 
tamaged apartment above 
the family laundry. 

A customer leery of air- 
home germs watches Yoshi 
pump well water, which 
he freely shared with 
neighhors—a generous acl 
ina city with an aching 


need for charitable spirit 
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down the road through a 20-mile-long traffic 
jam to reach the scene. 

Some 300,000 people had to move to emer- 
gency shelters on the day of the quake. About 
70,000 were still in shelters two months iater. 
Most went the first two days without ade- 
quate food or water, and even after provisions 
arrived, conditions were close to miserable, 

Two weeks after the earthquake I went to 
Hyogo High School m the Nagata neighbor- 
hood, temporary home to 3,085 people. It was 
cold, noisy, and impossibly crowded. Sleeping 
cheek by jowl on the gym floor with hundreds 
of strangers, families built makeshift enclo- 
sures of cardboard boxes to get a modicum of 
privacy. The walls were covered with desper- 
ate messages from people looking for friends 
and relatives. “MIURA YURI-SAN! Where sre 
your” one sign read. “Lf vou are alive, please 
contact Kyoko as so00n 45 you can.” 

Some gave in to the sheer wretchedness of it 
all. “There are people here who just sit all day 
looking at the wall,” saict Fumiko Ikeda, a 
nurse who was looking after some 50 children 
from an orphanage that had been destroyed. 
“When there's an aftershock, we hear 
screams and crying all over the building.” 

Yet most of the refugees found the strength 
to zaman, to impose order and routine despite 
the unexpected turn their lives had taken. On 
the high school athletic field, people were 
cooking miso soup and salt-grilled sea bream 
over bonfires. A family’s laundry was hung 
qut to drv in a soccer goal. Outside a red-and- 
hlue pup tent, | saw a neat line of child-size 
tennis shoes; fapanese children know better 
than to wear shoes in the house, even if the 
“house” is temporarily a tent. “It's amazing, 
butthe kids are actually enjoying this,” smiled 
Atsuko Kubota, mother of the three elemen- 
tary schoolers in the tent. “We just told them 
we Were going camping for a while.” 

Japanese politeness also survived the 
quake, giving rise to one of the stranger as- 
pects of the disaster: People and businesses 
were constantly apologizing, as if the earth- 
quake had been somebody's fault. 

All over the Hanshin corridor, merchants 
posted signs like the one I saw at the down- 
town branch-of the Seiden appliance chain: “It 
isaterrible inconvenience and handicap to our 
respected customers, but because of the earth- 
quake we have been forced to close this hum- 
ble store.” At the several points where rail 
lines were cut off by damage, uniformed 
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railroad employees wearing gloves said into 
their bullhorns, “We humbly ask our honor- 
able customers to tolerate the enormous incon- 
venience of switching to a bus at this point.” 


N CONTRAST, there was no apology and no 
explanation from nature, which caused 
all this upheaval in the first place. The 
earth didn teven make it casy to see what 

S had happened, a fact I discovered one 
Sunday when I took a ferry from Kobe over to 
Awaji island. A team from Hiroshima Univer- 
sity had found the actual rupture from the 
quake there—a crack in the earth running 
along the Nojima Fault. This I had to see. 

[had been warned that roads on Awaji were 
badly damaged, so I made the trek via moun- 
tain bike: From the ferry port to the fault line 
and back was.a 30-mile ride, some of it fairly 
steep. As I rode south on the highway skirting 
the island's west coast, I saw three colors: the 
steely gray of the winter sea to my right, the 
deep green of the wooded mountains to my 
left, and the bright royal blue of the vinyl fab- 
ric that just about everybody in Awaji seemed 
to be using to shelter their shattered homes, 

Finally, | turned up a dirt road leading to a 
spot where you could see the actual fault It 
dicthn’t take long to find: there were a few cars 
of fellow gawkers on the scene. But when I 
found it, | was deeply disappointed. It was just 
alittle ditch, smallerthan adrainpipe, snaking 
through a rice field. This was it, the rupture 
from the Great Hanshin Earthquake? 

Glumly, I headed back toward the ferry. 
But along the way, I turned inland again, to 
see if [could get another look. I rode through a 
terraced rice field, where farmers had built 
heavy concrete retaining walls around the 
paddies. Those walls were huge—I measured, 
and found them to be 13 inches thick. And sud- 
denly, | clearly saw the enormous power that 
had shattered the proud city of Kobe. 

The fault line, that unimpressive ditch in 
the rice field, had stmashed its way might 
through the wall of concrete. Had shattered it 
like an elephant stepping on a saltine. And 
then the same mighty force had ripped its way 
northward, onto the mainland and into the 
crowtled heart of Kobe. 

Seeing it, I thought again of Kazuo Naka- 
mura, who had lost alot tothis immense power 
but had come out with his life and his sense of 
humor intact. And Lknew he was right when 
he said, “Allin all, [was pretty lucky,” iz 
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bela. Betiong (Bet into leur! See: Lenoth at head and beats, 35cm: tail, 30cm Weight: 


cales Apne, | hey formals, 10 ka Habitat: SET Peapons Wein iow vegeniiion on tlancl off Western 
Australia Surst wing number ‘Ex mated at-be<s than 5.000) Photearaptied by dirt Lohman 7 


WILDLIFE AS CANON SEES IT 


A burrowing bettong surveys tts surroundings their habitat remains unclisturbed. To save 






before embarking on its nightly search for endangered species, it is vital to protect their 
food. The boodie, as it was called when still habitats and understand the role of each 
common on the mainland, lives inextensive species within the earth’s ecosystems, Asa 
burrow systems, some with over a hundred global corporation committed to social and 
individuals, These little kangaroos now oc- environmental concerns, we hope to foster a 
cupy less than one percent of their former preater awareness of our common obhgation 
range, Surviving on a few islands where cats ‘to ensure that the earth's life-sustammg ecol- 


and imtroduced fox cannot reach them and ogy survives intact for future generations, 
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BM rROM THE EDITOR 

Every day | hear from staft members, treclancers, and research grant recipients 
about their experiences in the field and what the Society is accomplishing with 
your dues. In this new feature we will share these often amusing, sometimes 
amazing stories: — ANY ALLER 


The Cover That Never Was Mi ae ah ees 


FHE LINE between bichon and nonnicnon blurre: 

lor some Of ourreaders when the novel The 

Bridges of Madison County topped the bestseller 
lists with. its 
hero, Robert 
Kincaid, por 
raved as 4 
NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 
photographer, 

Canvinced 

that Kineaicl is 
real, members 
have been 


writing and ‘ot ~ THE BRI 
calling to ask OF MA DISON COUNTY 


Hai his sie SORENT mucus af 

fle on covere 

bridges was publahed. The answer im: Never Sr LT 

Robert Kincaid is pure fiotion. Sill uncon: "ae 

yinced, ang visitor to our libeary riffled through To Mere an 

P2605 GbOGKAPHICS hoping to hind hia story, 
Even 20, when actor-director Clint Easpwood 

ammounced he would nurn the novel mto a-meav- 

fe, we decided thar if art-really hoped-to im 

tate life, it ought to contain some semblance of 

reality. Thos we sent the production crew two 

camera bags wied in the 1960s bya statt photog- 

rapoer, along with this make-believe May 1966 
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cover and GEOGRAPHIC photographs that Fast- overloaded our tax machine there; crculation had 
wood —aka Kincaid—thows as his own work. reached nearly 140,000 by mid-April. 

To learn the truth about what our photogra- The new edition, a joint venture with Nikkei 
phers really de, watch bor an article m the A.ipnast Business Publications, 14 4 close copy of the 
asic on shooting tor NaTioNat GEOGRAPHIC, English one. Since Japanese characters require 





More spice, our English text cur to Pcrcenit 


Foreign Language First before being translated. And translation leads 


hal . | I 
fo unexpected variations: Earth Almanac becomes 





ENGLISH OF JAPANESE? Readers in Japan now have Interesting Lire Stories: About the Planer. 

a choice, In April we inaueurated our tirst forcign- Annual membership costs 7.800 ven ($95), a 
language edition of the magazine —in Japanese bargain in pricey japan, where a cup of coffee can 
When it was advertised in Tokyo, incoming orders = leave your wallet ten dollars lighter, 
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MARGARET [UTHILLS 
STUDENTS ARE HOOKED 
ON LEARNING. 
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Beetles: Mini- 
Splendored Things 


WHILE TRACKING elephants and 
gorillas, the bie stars of the 
Longe tropical forest, writer 
Doug Chadwick also kept his 
eye out for smaller game. A cole- 
opterist (that’s.a beerke experr 

at Montana State University had 
asked him to beat the bushes fey 
becties to bring home, 

Dherure used an iS rator to 
suck beedes from: cracks inthe 
ground; he picked insects off 
his Colleagues’ evening meals; 
and he pawed through tresh 
gonila droppings for choice 
dung beetles. His catch: thou- 
sands Of iisects representing 
hundreds of species, mclued in ae 1 
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rie bide i 
Shark Bites Man Ad WnNGerwent hve operations, eiicnaeaiema iain t bins 
Mexican fishermen, fearing OF B2 aricies published in 19o4 
A ACCLOSE-LIP too close for come the shark would attack other U.S. members preferred 
fort, EAPLORER TY¥ almost LTS, lolled i and sent its 
lost Nick Calovianis onthe frst aws to Nick, a erisly remincder ; 
deployment of the cnittercam of his brush with death, 


That's the new video camera 

CHAE Pickes On A murine animal, Nian Bites Spider 

fins from its mewpoint, disen- 

pupes, and boby to the surtace. Ai. OCIST MARK MOPFFETT, 
As divers tried to attach the with o smallish tarantula in 

device to a-sever-foot-long bull Pero, shared thissmorsel after 

shark off Cancin, Mexico, it visting South America tor his 1. National Parks (October 

erked away. Provoked hyafish- torantula assignment: In Vene- : | 1 ani 


enman + attempt bo recapeure it, Puella he dined wath the Piarna 
ie shale tesa cr Nick. biting tribe, who roast dinner-plate- ~ Animals a1 Play (December) 
his hand and leg. A medevac jer size spiders om special! occasions 4. English Channel Tunnel | iay') 
Hew him to a Miami hospiral, “Nice white mear, Sort of tastes 5. Mississippi Flood (January) 
where he spent three weeks like crab," he repores, &. The Everglades (Apri|) 

f. Beluga Whales (june) 

8. Chamobyl (August| 

9. Lions of Darkness (Augusi 
10. Shenghal (March) 
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2. American Bison (Noyerncthes| 


BMrOoOR INFORMATION 


Call: 
1-800-64 T-5463 
Foll free from UL S., Canadas 
6 &.m,—~8 o.m. ET Mon —Fri 
Special device for the hearing- 
mpaired (TOD) 1-800-546-9797 
Write: 
National Geographic Society 
1445 iT th Street, 8. 'W 
Washington, 0. 0, 20056-46848 
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(We took that as a challenge.) 





Introducing the new 
Plymouth Grand Voyager. _ 
The Next Generation 4 
of the Minivan. _. 
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Our new roll models. 





hit. 


Second door on the right. 














Can you spot the tissue box, the pacifier, the baseball glove, Fido’s chew toy 


and the map of Colorado? 





PLYMOUTH GRAND VOYAGER ¢ 
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Endangered Species Act 


Douglas Chadwick's article with the superb pho- 
tography by Joel Sartore (March 1995) may 
prove to be one of the most important and efiec- 
tive you have ever published. It cogently reveals 
the need for maintaining complex ecosystems in 
good health and the critical importance of bro- 
diversity. In. despair | hear politicians and others 
rant about the cost of protecting insignificanr and 
uncharismatic little organisms. | feel that to cor- 
tect them would be like trying to explain to medi- 
cval doctors how investments in public health 
and hygiene could prevent the plague. 
DAVID HANCOCKS 
Exncutioe Director 
ArtoneSodors Duwert Miaeur 
Tucson, Arison 


The article repeats the suggestion that the decline 
of the Steller seo tion was caused by humans fish- 
ingvits principal tood, the pollock. Actually, otf 
Alaska there has been a dramatic inctease in pol- 
lock biomass. Pollock wfished under conservative 
quotas that have kept the stocks strong. The 
annual gueta for Alaska is based ona formula 
that first provides a harvest for sea bons. 

A lot of research inte the problem 15 under 
way. Some scientists have speculated thar pallock 
may not be as good tor the sea lions as are factier 
species and that sea lions are now getting too 
much pollock tor their own good, The fact is we 
don't know vet what caused the sea hon's decline. 

JOSEPH BLUM 

Execute Director 

Aerivan Favtory Trower Aseocitnon 
Serie, Wastnmgion 


As author Chadwick points out, the main reason 
we are losing species arsuch a rapid rate is the 
destruction of habitat. Thar wall contmue unless 
we find a way to persuade landowners to keep 
portions of their property in natural or semi- 
natural condition, The Wilderness Society is pro- 
poaing tax incentives and other inducements to 
cTedte a national network of “lifelands,” made up 
of ecologically significant private and public 
lands. This preventive approach is a necessary 
complement to the emergency-room approach 
represented by the Endangered Species Act. 
. (ON AULISH 
Preece, Wider Socety 
Wintiyten, D.C 


The “classic boondoggle” of Tellico Dam was-the 
one caused by Dave Emier, his snail darter, and 
the Endangered Species Act. The final cost of the 


dam was 136.9 million dollars, more than three 
times the original estimate. Contrary to the 
author's mon, che main beneficiaries of the 
dam have been many: property and home own- 
crs, construction companies and their workers, 
new business ventures, and local economies, The 
Tellico Dam story 19.0 perfect example of envi- 
ronmentalism rin anpok. Fortunately, saner 


heads won out on-this one. 
BOR METZGER 


Shiarooeiile, idiaera 
Opposition to the dam began before the snail 
darter was found, and several other factors con- 
tributed to tis final cost. 


The act, like the species listed, ts hovering close po 
death in our newly elected Congress, In its quest 
to make the market drive all human interactions 
and to free socety of its current “regulatory bur- 
den,” other species will be lett-to fend for them- 
selves. Because kangaroo rats and sported owls 
don'r pay taxes, build new homes, or drive new 
cars, their habitat will be converted to a more 
productive use, and they will cease to exist. While 
the GNP won't break stride as it tallies cur value, 
I cannot help bat think that we will all be the 
poorer for the loss. 
TED HEBEL 
Lahvdie, Mosier 


After receiving the March issue with the picture 
of the netted animal on the cover, | found my 
four-year-old daughter cutting it with her scis- 
Fors, | bean to scold her when she explained: 
“But Mama, | was just trying to cur the ropes sc 
the little fox could get away.” 

SHEILA St DUMAAR 

Manrgotnery, Atetanna 


Bort and raised in Bombay, and being atrucblue 
Bombayite, | thank John McCarry tor portraying 
the city a4 it is, its good and bad, and for empha- 
sizing how proud we are to be Bombayites first. 
This is the most authentic description ofimy city | 
have read in the Western world. 
SLM ATONE SELAH 
Mieettanr View, Catidornna 


The name Bombay « the anglicized version of the 
Marathi name Mumbai in honor of the female 
Hindu-deiry Mumbadevi, around whose temple 
Bombay prew. To associate Bombay with the 
Portuguese Bom Bahia, mcaning “good bay” 
(page 49), slights the Maratha, who sul call their 
city Mumbai with affection and reverence. 
VITTAL? PATI 
Haare, Clbin 
Once agam the media has hizhlighted the nega- 
tive aspects of one of the world’s great cities. Why 
could you not melode more pictures of the com- 
mercially booming city, instead of the decaying 
conditions of halt the Bombayites? 
ABHAY K. DESHPANDE 
Attemta, Cordini 





One person really can make a difference. 
You helped Joe find a job. 
You helped Lisa's family get off welfare. 
More than 23,000 people went to new jobs this year 
because you believe, 

You believe in giving someone a chance to work. 
Tony hasn't missed a day at work with us in three years. 
The Johnson family now lives in a home instead of a shelter. 
We opened our 1400th retail store. 

Your shopping at our stores paid for job training, 
Ronald is off the street corner and on the assembly line. 
You prevented crimes by finding jobs. 

You braved the weather to donate to us. 

Together, we turned 700 million pounds of clothes into wages. 
Khonda's parents are home with her tonight after a hard day's work. 
Gerald's mom helps with homework because she learned how to read. 

One person really can make a difference. 
You did. 
Thanks for working with us. 





Goodwill Industries 
Believe in the 


POWER OF Work 


Chinchorro Mummies 


As a member of an Earthwatch expedition, | 
camped at Camaranes Cove while assisting these 
dedicated archacologists in their search for early 
civilizations. These deserts are a fascinating book, 
of which mummies are buta feature article. 
Another exciting story is that of the textiles exca- 
vated—brightly colored, tightly woven garments 
In pristine condition. There are also giant petro- 
glyphs of alpacas, birds, and people carved into 
lowering dunes. 

Caimnnng, Georg 


After the Chinchorro and before the Inca Empire, 
many cultures existed in Peru, several of which 
praciced mummification. The mummies from 
Paracas, discovered by anthropologist Julio C. 
Tello, are world renowned. The Nazcas, masters 
ar mummufying heads, kept the heads of loved 
ones as today we keep pictures. By the way, 
Arica, Chile, where some of the Chinchorro 
mummies were found, belonged to Peru betore 
the War of the Pacific (1879-1883). 

CARLOS. A. JOHNSON 

Astena, Newr Fork 


Journey to Aldabra 


As co-author of a guidebook to Seychelles, ] read 
with fondness your article on the Aldabra Islands. 
It didn't mennon the devastation Assumption 
Istand suffered at the hands of guano miners carly 
In this century. le was. rendered barren and nearly 
lifeless..In contrast, the seas there led Jacques 
Cousteau to comment that he had never seen any 
other place on earth with che same clarity of 
water orsuch colorful and extensive rect lite. 
DRAB SA SYWANE Y 
Timabry Wells, Emgtumid 


With the photograph of Astove; David Doubilet 
tells a story about the Veevers-Carters. Untortu- 
nately they were not on Astove, but on Remire 
(sland in the Amirantes, some distance away, The 
story of their time on Remire is told in Istand 
Home (New York, Random House, 1970), 
LARRY W DOW MLAS 
Storrs, Commmciichl 


The fanuly also lived for a teme on Astove. 


North Carolina's Piedmont 


Cathy Newman captured the earthy, no-nonsense 
lifestyle, and Pete Souza's photographs reen- 
forced the laid-back atmosphere. lf] didn't know 
better, | would think they were from here. Mar- 
tha Ward with her pantry could have been my 
own mom, 
ROGER D. TENCH 
Desisier, North Cary (in 


Forum 


Since North Carolina was the founding state for 
the technical education system, | am surprised 
that managers decry a lack of technical traiming. 
The state has the second largest technical training 
program for new industry in the U. 5., with 38 
community colleges. This is one reason North 
Carolina consistently ranks among the top corpo- 
rate becations in the narien. 
HARRY © WHALES 
Executioe Detect 
Eoornenic Oinelopenent Comnnrisin 
Salitery, Neenh Coprevteus 


Apparently former governor Terry Sanford has 
never had the opportunity to get-a true apprecia- 
non of all thar New Jersey has to offer (page 
128), Long Beach Island resembles that part of 
the Quter Banks where | own property. He 
should aloo see the wonders of the Delaware 
Water Gap and the Pine Barrens. Come up and 
set Us ScHNecime. 
KYHN McLEAN 
Freetvalal, Meru fersey 


If car racing is no longer chicken bones and Bud, 
whyare no caviar producers and champagne 
makers sponsoring drivers? 
RALPH A. BLEVINS, fA. 
Whetetop, Vergimis 


Geographica 


Regarding your report on the early domestication 
of pigs, of course pigs helped ancient people settle 
down, Any Chinese will teil you thar if you puta 
roof A> over a pig & , vou Will have a home >" 
PAULINE LEE 
Bosc, Maryland 


Keing from a generation that has grown up on 
instant, full-color news coverage of any major 
conflict on the glabe, I have often found it diffi- 
cult ro comprehend the images of World War I. 
Movies or pictures trom that era are tuezy or 


grainy and in black and white, The photegraph of 


the action on Blue Beach at lwo Jima in the Feb- 
rudary issue is the first color print I have everseen. 
For the first time, images of World War ILseem 
real. The sky is not gray or black but clear, sunny, 
blue. The men are no longer shady caricatures but 
real people. Thank you for bringing a part of his- 
tory to lite. 

HEATHER AtcMiLLAts 

Eadremtntoerr, Alden 





Litters for FORUM should by set to Natronal Geographic 
Mavazow, Box 37448, Was aahiergton, 0, C. 2007 7-744e, 
or bry fax to 202-828- $460, or via the America Online 
coeiputer network to nesforwenit aol.com. Include full 
mune, cddress, ond dayviorne telephone. Letters selected 
muy Ge edited for clarity amd apuce: 








Exported tram Turkey. 





Exported trom Italy, 


Dwenrenine Couinthcs aroun the world have discovered a truly excepuonal American 
product. Che Accord. In fact, che Accord Wagon is now the best-selling American export car 
And it doesnt matter which side ofthe road its driven on. Because the plantin Marysville, Ohio 


*Phasciliim SANTA Setee Meqeot_ January PPE, HGS A erect Fleet Aerie On, Vir 





Exported from Ecuador, Exported from Ireland. 





Exported from Kenya Exported from America, 
produces both lett-and neht-hand-trive models. OY ccurse, genic ‘The Accord Wag vn 


looks and versaniry have a locte de wach ws worldwide popularity 


as well lt seerns that an appreciation for qualiry is universal, GRIILIEJES A Car Ahead 
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you can have the body 
you've always wanted. 


Nothing shapes your whole body 
~— Morcicirark, 

rest ie NodieTpack® exerciser for the best 
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An Academic Alternative 
Kindergarten through Grade & 
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Baltimore, Maryland 21210 
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Down to Beirut's Beginning 


WORKING AGAINST THE CLOCK —ahe aid of contrac 
tors and officials eager to rebuild Lebanon's war 
Ltn alps 1|\—arec HAsO pists 2 dfe Pee “lis ne back 
lavers of the port’s rich history. Beneath the rubble 
in downtown Beirut they have discovered the first 
rangible proof of Canaanite semlement here, in- 
cluding stone city gates 5,000 years old 

Leila Badre (right), curator at the Amencan 
University of Beirut Archaeological Museum, 
leans over asunken hinerary jar she found last 
Februs Ly TI he bomes of o three- te four-year-old 
Canaanite girl buried nearly 4,000 years ago lay 
within. Her legs and arms were crossed, and she 
Wire a neck lace cif povlal, fork < 
lian beads. Burial pots, known from other Middle 
Eastern sites, are “symbols of the mother’s aomb 
for a second life oe death,” says Bacire. The 
necklace tells us she was trom oa tich family.’ 

Bacre’ 4 tam ge ncovered City wal tl traalt bs 
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Meet (hare the Hobotuna 
Modeled aon a bluetm, this 52 


Charlie the Robotuna 
Follows Nature's Model 
, AUER TUNA is stite-ot-the- 


art ww tees ir Comes bo crcient, 
s Wit 


inch! lems tethered prototype bucks 


tendons, o scented backbone, 
a propulsive tail, and = Lycra, 
high-speed, endurance 
ming. So when endi- 
neers Wanted to 

CTCate aw Cust, init 
distance research robot 
thar could measure salin 
ity, track oil spills, of 
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rystal, and carne- Phocnicians in the seventh or eighth century 8c, 

Hl lamps, jugs, bowls, and other pottery 

i date the finds. Kem 

més mclhuce el 
mg the commander of a Reman 


third century Act 


fins of more 
14 reek imScpoon 
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ost, ancl late we shim, 
Exocrine underwater 4 
spensive and difficult,” says 
lavid Barrett, the MIT praduate 
student who designed (Charhie, 
“You might want to put a robat 
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stabs ia the Wioter for six months, 
Sot yOu Cin f ator eth vunith 
Cher ey iti its barheres 


The alternative i a 
mare cf hctent propa 
"Charlie has 
been bested an MIT tank 

last summer; other wer- 
Hom are im the works. 
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IntelliChoice calls LeSabre iat 
bi | a 19% 
Best Overall Large Car Value. 
America calls it their favorite 

full-size family car’ 

LeSabre’s value has won praise from experts and 
families alike. Standard features include a 3800 V6 
engine, air conditioning, and many other luxury 
appointments. Plus the safety of dual air bags, 
antilock brakes and a steel safety cage body unit. 

To learn more, call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 
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Antietam on a Sharpsburg, cut down by Confederates hun- 
Mury land, farm made a grisly kered in 
diseavery: four unmarked Matters teat uncovered cut 
After pamstaking detec- Suton from New Tork State 
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SOHN Gntnropolepist Deiugias 
Owsicy reported that one of the 
hour men was on his 40s. Plotter 
combed the Llrish Brigade’s rec- 
rds and found that only three 

i nlisted men w hn hac Cliex] at 
ACHE CALE 
Were Unknown Were that agec— 
Privaces lames MeGarinan, 
Niartin McMahan, and James 


t 
Gallagher. All served with th 


nd whose frave sites 


bird New York, whose regi 
wnital colors (above left) testify 
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I'm a Little Gas Station, 
Short and Stout... 


disgrace of the 19206 known as 
leapot Dame has real staving 
this “allah, Washinetor, 
fas Station still recoils the qut 
fage— ard still pumps pas 


resident Warren Harding's 


pees 


sectetary of the intenor, Albert 
Fall, had secretly leased federal 
Mi resetvesin Tranot Dom 
Wyoming, and Elk Hills, Cali 
fornia, to private firme for pet 
Fall was hater 


nnvicted of bribery in [29 


Ona) prot 


ane potied 


Says Lyn Dasso, who runs che 
commenmcarative station, “Thi 
spout was the chimney tor a 
wood-burning stove; the hat 
dle ma decoration.” The teapa 
Wis moved 3 mile m the jlate 
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IT HAS A DEEPER, WIDER AQUACHANNEL> 
Cnodvear iitrocdices the fext weetation all-season radia! 
lor supers wet raction. The all-new Aquatred [/" [t has 2 bolder 
wider, deeoer Acwal hannel™ to swihen even tire water awit 
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AND A NEW 65,000-MILE TREADLIFE WARRANTY 
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Wilh a 65,000-mile waranty The all-new Agquatred 
“ew Aci hannel New waranty Only from Goodyear, 
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Today, these students will learn 
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B EXPLORER. (UL lid ls | (ea | 
Defying the Odds in 
Pursuit of a Dream 


THREE. DAYS SHORT of his 89th 


birthday Norman D2. Vaughan 
reached his peak—the summit 
ofa t0,302-toot mountain bear: 
me his name in Antarctica’s 
Chieen Maud range, 280) males 
trom the South Pole. He and his 
wite, Carolyn Muegpe-Voughan 
below meht}, camed a message 
for all ages: “Dream big, and 
dare to tail.” 

EFAPLORER's “Height of 
Lich rage T he Mortman LUE Tah 
Srory chronicles a man’s dete: 
Minsnonm fo Fenn to the het 
tom of the world and climb to 
the top of his mounrain, ‘So far 


Ith 


as | know,” save Vaughan, 
Che only a ee ni | che world bi 
have a nouintain-named for hum, 
then to climb it.” 

Asa younp Harvard dropout 
Vaughan volunteered to handle 
the sled dops on Adm, Richard 
BE Byrds 1928-2990 Antarone 
expedition —the first te fly on 
the South Pole, Byrd called 
Vauehan (rep, at farcrieht) and 
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peo fellow dogsled drivers the 
“three musketeers” and named 
untrodden peaks near the Ross 
lce Shelf after cach, 

On the ascent of Moun 
Vaughan the onetime driver car 
ried in his backpack a stuffed 
boy dope — a tribute to-sed 
dops past and presence. To aic 
Vaurhan, whe has a hosed ankle 
and an artical knee, protes- 
dional clombers hacked over 
O00 6harteps in thie tor, often 
on se nif +i) to if i 

As they neared the summit, 
Vauphan: forged ahead, “*l ooold 
so Amundsen and Scott (rla- 
cieré and all the way to the polar 
plateau, In every way the sight 
lived up to my dreams of the 
past 65 years.” 
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It’s not =| Nouabalé-Ndoki rainforest 
a catastrophe! ¢ would take forever. And 
| is it should. 
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widhite and wid places and inspire 
others to care. Nounhbale-Ndoki is cre 
of over 270 field projects the Wildlits 
Conservation Sacety conducts around 


the world, Each is important and needs 
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OLD WULLS ARE OLD TRIENDS of the family in 
Kenya's Amboseli National Park. Its elephants 
have been studied for 23 years by Cynthia 
Moss, director of the Amboseli Elephant 
Research Project. The gentle giants know no 
fear of mankind. Neither do they know that 
Kenya's border with Tanzania —where ele- 
phant hunting is legal —bes near the park. 
Eight missing hulls, including Sleepy above 
left) and Andrew (center), may have wandered 
inte Tanzania. Two others, RAG (above right), 
whose name comes from the initials of a pro|- 
ect donor, and Sabore (right), were recently 
discovered across the border, their lives radely 
énded by hunters. 

Mass was alerted by local Masai, whe found 
the carcasses. Of Sabore she says, “The hunters 
took a chain saw and decapitated him, then cut 
dow thraugh the top of his head, removed the 
tusks, cut off both ears, all four feet, end 
the tail." Moss adds that the bulls may have 
been shot by hunters who were in or near their 
vehicles, a vialation of Tanzanian hunting 


Legal Crossroads for 
Endangered Species 


AS CONGRESS DEBATES thie En: WOH 
dangered Species Act (GEO- Alaska a to 
GRAPHIC, March 1994), one kev nomber only about 


COUrT case has strengthened the 
act, while another a 
weaken it, 

Last February a judge in San 
Francisco prevented a 


uld severely 


Poe pee 
Tm fom 





threaten the marbled murrelet. 
an élusive seabird that nests in 
ancient trees cuch as c 
Phe birds ranger trom 

) Calitonna, where they 


i the first time a court-has used 
the Endangered Species 
block logging on private land,” 
wid attorney Macon Cowles 
The company, which will 
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reyulations. She savs, “Killing thee: bulls was 
aber pedis and dangerous as shooting 
your nel 

No ot aly elephants had been observed 
for so longa time, And they were a major pour- 
ist attraction. Three ecotourism companies pay 
agroup of Kenya's Masai about $60,000 
year to let-them bring visitors to Masai lands to 
view wildlife, especially elephants, Mass is 
working to-persuade the Tanzanian govern- 
Ment tO encourage such sootourisin on ite side. 
of the border. 
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casc known 25 Sweet Home. In 
It, a group of Oregon loggers 
astalred- and landowners challenged fed- 
eral rules for the northern spot- 
ted owl. Last year an appeals 
COuUTt, nim deckuion on Sweet 
Home, t sled hie the act does 
not prohibit habitat destruction, 
only direct hari to on endan- 
gered species itself. Looming 
large, a U.S. Soprene Court 


This 


5 lL if 
r why 
7 000, 


Act it} 


loging 157 acres of is land, appeu, had asked the judpr to ane mon Sweet Home is 
ruling that lost habitat would ipply standards from another expected this summer. 
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Bears and Alaska 
Natives Win on Kodiak 


AN OLD INIUSTICE thatthreatenead 
Rodiak’s famed bears—among 
the worid's largest—has been 
remedied. Although two-thirds 
ot Kodiak Island tsa federal 
wildlife refuge, 310,000 acres 
ofthe retoge were granted to 
Kodiak native corporations, 
Under the Alaska Native Clans 
Settlement Actot 197 T the 
natives Were forced to select 
refuge lands—then were not 
alowed to develop them. Nearly 
destitute, some natives threat: 
ened to dety the law by kx uilding 
cabins and bringing m tourists — 
Certain to increase conflict 
perween people and Kodiak’s 

2500 bears (GEOGRAPHIC, 
November 1993), 

Late last year the Exxon Val- 
dex Oil Spill Trustee Council, 
allocating damages tor the 1954 
disaster, began negotiating to 
restore 212,000 nanve-yned 
acres to the refuge in exchange 
for payments totaling &9 million 
dollars. Most ot the money will 
be invested by three native cor- 
perations for their 3,500 native 
sharehoiders, “This was a big 
win,” said Raloh Eluska, presi- 
dent of Akhiok-Kaguyak, [nc. 
“It's a- good deal for-the people 
coming after ws," 


Wild Dogs Persecuted 
as “Wolves of Africa” 


“TT WILL BE an excellent day 
when means can be 
devised... Tor th unnecessary 
creature's complete extermina- 
tion.” The 1914 wish of big 
game hunter BF, Maugnam 
may soon come true. In his day 
Africa’s wild 
dogs may have 
totaled 2040, 00K), 
Perhaps 5,000 
al 
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Lobstergate: Shellfish Windfall in Power Plant 


AN ELECTIIFYING DSCOVERY was made by New Hampshire Fish and 
Game officers last year: A worker ata Portsmouth power plant 
allegedly found thar his job ofttered some extraordinary employee 
benetits—a steady supply of lobsters sucked inte the plant through a 
cooling pipe. An officer caught the employee headed home -with 25 
lobsters for his freezer, which was stuffed with 508 more. 


“We were in sheck, obviously, 


“ said state marine bidlogist Bruce 


Smith. “During peak times 50 to 80 lobsters were being taken.” The 
plant ties four miles from the Adanne Ocean on the Piscaraqua Riv 
er, salty and rich in lobsters. Sand buildup had raised the bortom, 
allowing lobsters to crawl into an intake pipe. They wound up on an 


internal screen thatis washed every four hires. 
Smith said. The suspect could be fined 


lobsters were intercepted,” 
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ATPONAL CROGRAPIHIC, JULY 


“Thar’s where the 


$30,000 and spend a year im jail, 


remain, facing habitat ns, 
HALAS, and human animosity, 
The dees live ae an extended 
famuly in pac ks OF six to eight 
adults with about eight t puppies. 
With peerless cx ordination thes 
bring down and disembowel 
their prey —with a proficiency 
that has earned them the enmity 
of hunters and of fanners, 
although wild dogs seldom kill 
livestock. The ¥ have nearly 
vanished from 19 of 34 coun- 
tries, with strong populations 
remaining only in southem 
Africa. 
—fors L. But 
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AUR MA, THE RICHEST 
OF POOR COUN THRIPS 


A Writer Returns 


WHILEMASY AUTHORS aponize 
over What editors cut from 
stories, Senior Writer JOEL 
SWERD LOW —here performing 

a purification rite ata Rangoon 
shrine —woried more about 
what he should Jeave in. “People 
risked their lives to talk to me 
about Burma‘s military dictator 
iuip, he explains. “I had to 
make sure they couldn't be iden- 
tied. | knew the povernment 
might retaliate,’ 

Born in Washineron, D.C., 
Inte a World-roving family, Joel 
went to Burmnda—trom Paris—we 
ace nine, Yl hen me democranc 
government fell three vears 
later, the Swerdlows moved to 
Syracuse, New York 

While earning a doctorate at 
Cornell University, Joel resolved 
to become a writer, To earn 








money While working on 4 the Vietnam Veterans Memorial the GEOGRAPHIC. smce 199). his 
novel, he covered the Watergate His book wi ne thar tle became srticles have ranged from the 
trial for National Public Radia, a TV mov human brain (June 1995} to 
His first GEOGRAPHIC article, Jewel's te wks, short stories, Walt Whitman {December 
“To Heal a Nation” (Whay and articles have been translated  1994!—a finalise in the 1994 
L983), described the creation of mtp several doven languages, At National Maparine Awards, 
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Climbing Above the Crowds 


“FT WAS A SICE FALL DAY on the valley floor when we 
started climbing,” recalls contract photographer Ray- 
MOND GEHMAN, shown here part w ty Up a glacier on 
the north side of Mount Athabasca. “You can hike to a 
different seacon. in a few hours-at Rant.” And pet away 
trom the crowds m Canada’s busiest national park, 

Kay first took up photography after the U.S. Army 
sent him to Germany. He traveled in Europe, where 
“taking pictures séemed lite the natural thing to do.” 
Back in the $tapes, he studied photojeaurnalism ar the 
Uraversity of Missouri. He tound working as a news- 
paper photoprapher in Montana and Virginia “the best 
trainee in the world,” It has served him well on Geo- 
GRAPHIC Assipniments that include Murricane Andrew 

4oril 1999) and caster wildlife (February 1992) 
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